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ur- ments of both the Sinn Fein and the 
ey | Orangemen is being devoted to finding 
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a the police is bringing with it an ever- 
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arisen of certain sections of the Irish 


'{ fined to the South) that is doing all in 
present 


republic by those very people who are 
fill its promise. 


tor 
ty. while the North is just as deter- 


ments of both parties are ready to 


Ireland. 


jor i entering Argentine ports 


r. traveler entering this country. The 
recent decree to 


thorities of Argentina, who have de- 
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jot the railways on the i5th ot this 
month, the continued niaintenancé of 


assurance that the ulti- | 
outcome of the present. negotia- 


mate 
will “show. such a decided ad- 


ree 


- 
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1 has taken place ant the 
men have settled down to the 
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ee 


to allow the im- 
12 etween the North 


ee ort of the Moderate ele- 


N of the Lord 
blin, Lawrence O' Neil, 


to the Irish Labor Party and the Trade 
Union Congress, said it had come to 
‘his knowledge that certain influences 
were at. work endeavoring to cause 
friction among the employees on the 
Irish railways. 

“I .warn you,” he said, “that efforts 
being made to frustrate the efforts 
hopes which are uppermost in the 

minds and breasts of every one of-us 
peace movement 
will extend over 


+ 


a 


And warned, 
r 
* * 1 * 1 

— 1 


A curiout anomoly is said to have 


people. strenuously opposing the Brit- 
ish proposal to dlease the Irish rail- 
ways from go ent .control, and, 
while. fully recognizing that this was 
more a matter of pay than politics, at 
the same time due account must be 
taken of the strong undercurrent of 
‘Extremist .agitation (not alone con- 


its power te wreck the negotiations at 
proceeding between Dall 
Bireann and Mr. Lloyd George. 

The full dimeulty of these negotia- 
tions can be hardly exaggerated, for it 
must be remembered that Dail Eireann 
was elected on the ticket of the Irish 


now demanding should entirely ful- 

On the other hand any concessions 
made by the North to Dail Eireann 
will. at once bring the Ulster Party 
face to face with industrial troubles 
in the North which the employers 
desire to avoid at all costs. Te put 
it concisely, the South still stands 
I separation and Irish uni- 


mined to have imperial unity and 
Irish partition, and the extreme ele- 


80 to any extremes to obtain their 
ends these are the tails that are wag- 
ging the respective dogs. 
Meanwhile there is little doubt that 
good and substantial progress is be- 
‘made quietly but surely, and 
when railway decontrol has become 
an. accomplished fact it will be then 
‘geen that the responsible leaders of 
both parties have made considerable 
progress toward permanent peace in 


ARGENTINE RULE MODIFJED 
BUENOS AIRES, Argentine—Crews 


will not, for jhe time being at least, 
be required to present the same docu- 
mentary record regarding their per- 
sonal history as is required of each 


this effect will not 
be enforced by the immigration au- 


cided. to indéfinitély postpone the en- 
forcement of the order because of 


0 we) n 
win de postponed be- 
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a day of — tee will Bev 25 that 
day will come very shortly.“ 


7 Private Control Opposed 


the Legion, deplored such acts and 


>} various new taxes. These taxes, it is 


ish shipping authorities with regard tu 
Egyptian cotton crop, about 37 per 
| America. Conferences are now going 
point of view, may be followed, it wis 


}pintimated, by a rate war and govern- 
mental pressure. 
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They Mit Arve Too Late 


Net 


ficulty has arisen in con- 
teams’ t the decision to postpone 


to The Christian 
Monitor eren tts 3 in 5 
Ae France (Wednesday) —4 


e of troops to Upper Sil- 


organize 
made to bring relief. 


A conference of fin financial e is 
‘expected to meet in Paris next week 
and share attention with the Supreme 


|} Council of the League of Nations, | in 


which is likely to be kept in touch 
with the former’s proceedings and to 
have practical jurisdiction over them. 
It is tentatively arranged that the cost 
of military occupation shall be con- 
sidered, as well as apportionment of 
Germany’s. payments, under this head, 
to the allied nations involved. p. 2 


The dispatching of allied troops to 


Upper Silesia, contingent upon the dis- 
cussion by the Supreme Council of the 
question involving this territory, will 


take more time than was originally 


Supposed, one estimate placing the re- 
quired period at 12 days and another, 


equally authoritative, at two or three 
weeks. The delay, therefore, is re- 
garded as serious, and the position of 


the Allies rendered embarrassing. The 


Paris conference may be divided into 
two parts, inasmuch as Mr. Lloyd 
George will not remain in the French 


capital during the whole of the pro- 


ceedings. p. 1 


A return to the program of violence 
in Ireland is considered impossible, 
in view of the progress made in the 
Negotiations toward a permanent set- 
tlement. Notwithstanding this, dis- 
turbing reports of possible Labor 
troubles in Ireland in the near future 
continue. Such difficulties, if any 
‘come to pass, are to be regarded as 
the outcome of Extremist propaganda 
both in the North and South, conceived 
to stir up industrial disputes and so 
preclude a political settlement. Any 
reply Hamonn de Valera will 
probably be postponed until decontrol 
has taken place. p. 1 


The Licensing Bill has gone to the 
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of lawlessness, particularly in the eup- 
pression of free speech, made against 


declared the organization as a whole 
| was in no way responsible for them: 
Individuals and even posts had been 
disciplined for lawlessness, he said. 
The Legion is holding strictly to fits 
rule of keeping out of politics, Mr. 
Emery added. p. 5 


A new tangle was added to the con- 
test between the Nebraska Legisla- 
ture and the Lutheran and Roman 
Catholic parochial schools that insist 
on teaching German despite the state 
law prohibiting it, by an order from 
a district judge enjoining officials from 
enforcing the law and continuing the 
case until autumn for a hearing on 
its merits. p. 1 


Specific charges against the admin- 
istration of the Federal Reserve bank- 
ing system were made yesterday be- 
fore the Gongressional Commission on 
Agriculture in Washington by John 
Skelton Williams, former comptroller 
of the currency. Mr. Williams said 
that in the last analysis the Federal 
Reserve Board mus? shoulder a great 
part of the responsibility for the pres- 
ent economic depression in the United 
States. He defied those who have 
been making attempts to minimize his 
criticisms. p. 1 


Commissioner Blair of the United 
States Bureau of Internal Revenue 
issued orders yesterday to start im- 
mediate investigation of charges of 
corruption, whereby employees of the 
bureau are alleged to have helped to 
| defraud the government of millfons of 
dgllare by conspiring with corpora- 
tions to evade tax payments. p. 4 


The Ways and Means Committee has 
decided that the total revenue to be 
raised by taxation during the next 
fiscal year must be kept within $3,500,- 
000,000; this is about $1,000,000,000 
less than the budget of Secretary Mel- 
lon, to provide which he proposed 


erpected, will be rejected by * com- 
mittee. p. 4 


Arguments were heard yesterday at 
Chicago in the suit for an injunction 
to end police interference with street 
sales of Henry Ford’s weekly, The 
Dearborn Independent. A decision by 
the court is expected today. p. 2 


The United States Shippine Boara 
intends to enforce the issue with Brit- 


the demand for a share of this year’s 
cent of which normally comes to 


on in London on the subject, Which, if 
net satisfactory from an Americzn 


ei 


2 
at. 5 


esia until after the question has been 


discussed by fhe Supreme Council. It 


is deing said. that this decision is 
equivalent to rendering the dispatch 
should it be determined upon, prac- 
8 useless. When the matter > 
abeya last week, it was ge 
erally that three days would 
suffice for the transport of troops and 
therefore the delay was not really im- 
portant. But today it is announced in 
some quarters that at least 12 days 
will be required, and another estimate, 
which is probably correct, puts the 
period at two or three weeks. 

This discovery is somewhat embar- 
rassing ag it means, if reenforcements 
are to be on the spot when the parti- 
tion of Upper Silesia is announced, 
that weeks must elapse before a ver- 
dict is rendered. It is of course im- 
possible that Mr. Lloyd George will 
remain so long in Paris and some 
point is given to the suggestion that 
the Dan may be divided into 
two parts. 

The labyrinth of complications is 
by no means traversed. Either the 
troops are without utility, or the solu-’ 
tion must be held back until they have 
had time to reach their destination. 
On the other hand, of course, if what 
is understood to be the British thesis 
prevails, the solution will be suf- 
ficiently in Germany’s favor to make 
precautions against. a German insur- 
rection unnecessary. 

It is felt that the problem is far 
too serious for hasty proceedings, and 
it would not be altogether surprising 
were it to be proposed at the last 
minute that calmer preliminary con- 
sideration should be given to the sit- 
uation. The diplomatic disputes have 
resulted in entanglements, 


Germans Want a nt a Just Decision 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 

BERLIN, Germany (Wednesday) — 
By 3 Of the Bremen Chamber 
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— — one, 
t omtielel utterance of the govern- 
ment “before the decision of the Su- 
preme Council on Silesia, was a virile, 
sincere speéch. Dr. Wirth said he in- 
tended to make no speech of resigna- 
tion, but t encouragement. The pass- 
word was through work to liberty, 
and the only way was that of right. 
Despite the disappointment of recent 
weeks he had found that, when a firm 
policy was conscientiously adhered to, 
the respect of the world was raised. 

Nothwithstanding many attacks, he 
would pursue the same policy again 
if necessary. The ideal for which he 
was fighting was that of a free demo- 
cratic German people’s republic, The 
thought that now fills the whole world 
is that no ultimatums or threats can 
better world conditions, but that the 
quiet discussions of the world’s eco- 
nomic problems alone can save it. 
“Therefore,” added Dr. Wirth, let our 
thoughts be broad, liberal, business- 
like and reconciliatory.” Let the 
Upper Silesian question be solved, as 
the people have spoken, justly, so 
that no new conflagration will arise 
which mav lead Germany and the 
world to ruin. It would be the sabotage 
of a great democracy and of world 
ideals, if Wojoieck Korfanty’s dicta- 


Téathing’ of Foreign“ Tae. 
in the Grade Schools Meets 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


LINCOLN, Nebraska—New tangles SOV 
have been added to the contest be- 
tween state law enforcement officials 
and those Lutheran and Roman Catho- 
ue churches who are determined to 
continue teaching the German lan- 


guage in their parochial schools in 
defiance of the state Legislature. 

Without giving the State a hearing, 
a district judge here issued an order 
enjoining C. A. Davis, Attorriey-Gen- 
eral of Nebraska, and Gov. S. R. Me- 
Kelvie from enforcing the new law, 
and continued the case until autumn 
for a hearing on its merits. | 

This procedure was most unusual, 
said Attorney-General Davis. It will 
result in permitting these schools to 
operate during the summer, a condi- 
tion the Legislature sought to prevent. 
“We are drifting into a dangerous sit- 
uation,” said the Attorney-General, 
“when a single judicial officer sets 
himself up as a higher legislative body 
than that chosen by the people.” 


Foreign Languages Barred 

At the last session an alleged sur- 
reptitious effort was made by the pa- 
rochial school interests to repeal the 
Siman law, which had been in force 
two years and which prohibited the 
teaching of any subject in a foreign 
language in the grade schools. The 
fact that all sorts of ways had been 
evolved for disregarding the intent of 
the law but obeying its letter aroused 
strong protests, and the repeal 
bill was transformed into a new law 
that absolutely prohibits teaching of 
a foreign language at any time to 
children of a grade school age. En- 
actment of the law was given impetus 
by the action of a number of the 
churches banishing English from their 
services. 

In his answer to the injunction peti- 
tion, Mr. Davis says that the State 
has a oan haa use — 3 


[River Tranport Will Not Loog 


Be Available, and a Very 
Large Exodus of Distressed 
eee Be Nowe iF al Swing 


Special ce cable to The Christian 1 
onitor from its European News Office 


LONDON. England (Wednesday) — 
In Russian circles by no means well 
disposed toward the Soviet form of 

government The Christian Science 
‘Monitor’s representative finds no dis- 
position to doubt the seriousness of 
the economic condition of Russia, and 
there is an evident willingness to over- 
look differences of opinion on consti- 
tutional questions for the sake of cop- 
ing with the present emergency. Time 
is precious, it is pointed out, and any- 
thing that is done of an emergency 
nature must be done quickly, for by 
October ‘river transport will be . 
longer possible for the remainder o 
the year. 

The formation of a famine relief 
committee in Moscow is welcomed, 
especially as it contains persons of 
varying political opinions who are not 
identified with the Bolshevist régime. 
Such are Maxim Gorky, Mr. Kutler, 
formerly Minister of Agriculture dur- 
ing the time of the second Duma in 
1906, and Vladimir Korolenkowell, the 
well-known. writer, who has been in- 
vited to assume the presidency of the 
committee. 

The formation of this committee is 
in line with the traditional practice 
always followed by the imperial ad- 
ministration before the revolution in 
times of great national emergency, 
and is the measure of the failure of 
Soviet minority rule by force. 


Drought Not the Only Factor 


The drought is only one of the fac- 
tors. which have produced the present 
situation. Other more fundamental 
reasons are the policy of sequestra- 
tion of stocks pursued by Nicholas 
Lenine, and the industrial stagnation 
which has resulted from the war on 
capitalism. These two things have 
caused the Russian peasantry to give 
up producing more than is necessary 
for their own consumption, with the 
result that there are no large stocks 
to draw upon, and the remedy which 
was applied during the famine of 1891, 
namely, the stoppage of exports, is not 
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Americanization into communities 
where * people are dom- 
inant. 


* situation : 


torship and not justice should prevail. 


Situation Described 

His answer describes this as the 
“For some time 
there has been an effort to foster and 
maintain foreign customs, languages 
and ideals in some communities and 
localities in this State, and to check 
the growing Americanization of such. 
communities and to render them im- 
mune from all influences except those 
presented by leaders employing a for- 
eign tongue; that the method com- 
monly used has been to preserve the 
use of foreign languages in such com- 
munities so that they might remain 
subject to the sole influence of foreign 
language newspapers and foreign 
tongues; that the method of perma- 
nently establishing languages in such 
communities has been to educate the 
children in a foreign language before 
the child was thoroughly grounded in 
English; and that this “insidious for- 
eign propaganda has been extensively 
carried on under the guise of both 
education and religion, and by the 


foreign press.” 
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r people, 
3/ Monitor is informed that steps will 
3| Shortly be taken by exiles from Rus- 
3 8ia to investigate the possibility of 
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e Dennis the 1 at 
various times by the Soviet authorities 
of figures relating to the material re- 
sources of Russia, no reliance is placed 
upon such statistics, which, it is 
pointed out, are impossible to obtain 
with any amount of reliability owing 
to the destruction of records and the 
chaos and disorganization which have 
prevailed since the Bolshevist coup. 
The position, however, is summarized 
in general terms. 


The March on. Moscow 


At present, according to one au- 
thority intimately acquainted with the 
country, 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
peasants are involved to a serious 
extent in famine in the Volga district 
and the adjoining regions known as 
the Black Barth Country. Failing 
adequate measures being taken before 
October, 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 peo- 
ple may be involved next year. A 
tremendous movement of distressed 
peasantry has begun in three direc- 
tions toward Siberia, toward Circas- 
sia and the south, and toward the 
central provinces and Moscow. 

These. movements tend to disor- 
ganize whatever efforts may be made 
to relieve the situation, and the So- 
viet forces are being utilized to pro- 
tect food in transit. In south Russia, 
it is estimated there is sufficient grain, 
in south Ukrainia, the southern por- 
tion of the Don district and in south- 
west Kuban, if distributed in time, to 
supply the whole of the Ukraine, 
the Don and north Kuban, besides 
Astrakhan and Tzaritzyn for the pres- 
ent and the immediate: future, and 
also to make provision for next year’s 
crops. In the Volga district, however, 
and tn the central provinces there are 
no seeds available for next year. 


The Permanent Remedy 


The permanent remedy for the 
shortage, which has manifested itself 
in increasing degree for the last three 
years, can only be found in a change 
of system in the government, it is 


ay 


7 held, but without waiting for such a 
8 change, which is not thought to be 


far off, it is consideréd necessary even 
in anti-Bolshevist circles to put forth 
every ‘effort to succor the Russian 
and The Christian Science 


lending their aid in the task which 
has now been handed over to the 
famine committee. 

Regarding help from abroad and 
particularly from Great Britain and 
‘the United States, the difficulty of 
diplomatic recognition can be recon- 
ciled, it is thought, with humanitarian 
‘necessities. It is urged that if the 
Soviet Government is prepared to 
hand over absolutely without reserve 
to the famine committée the organ- 
igation of relief and allow it, with- 
out interference, to organize its own 
transport, raise its own funds and 
organize its local branches, and final- 


Method of Work 


ly to stop all military traffic connected 
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chat such a de- 
livery will not. reduce the obligations 


There is a good deal to 
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British view, but what ie specially 
noteworthy is the description by the 
“Temps” of the effects of any British 


opposition to the Franco-German 
accord. 


ot the north 


3 
Dees 


1 the systém 1 of payments ents in kind, she 
accepted 


competition with national in- 


8 dustry in the interests of European 


peace. 
If this path is closed to her, those 


; | who close it must take the responsi- 


bility of the financial or other conse- 
quences which follow. In spite of 


1 the Silesian crisis France has always 


the intention of placing her economic 


relations with Germany on a better 


basis, and if her immediate needs are 
thus denied a grave change of policy 


from 
State De- ig almost inevitable. 


passed by the City Co 


INVESTIGATION PLANS 


VETOED BY MAYOR 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Two orders 
I. one fixing 


be- 
both | the number of real estate and building 


experts at nine, and their pay at $50 
a day when working, and the other 
providing for investigation of city de- 
partments by a commission of mem- 
bers of civic and official organizations, 
in regard to the alleged illegal pay- 
ment of $2,000,000 in fees to five real 
estate experts, were vetoed here yes- 
terday by Mayor Wliliam Hale 


In explaining his action the Mayor 
said the first order raised a question 
as to whether the City Council can 
control appropriations after passage 
of the annual budget, and how far, 
if at all, the counci] may exercise 
control of the Board of Local Im- 

ts, which employs the ex- 

. To the second bill the Mayor 

jected because several of the agen- 

cies nominated for the investigation 
are hostile to him. } 


JAMAICA'S NEW 
- LABOR PROBLEM 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Decision in the 
suit for injunction to end police in- 
terference with the street sales in this 


city of The Dearborn Independent, | and 


Henry Ford's weekly, is expected from 
Judge Ira Ryner of the Circuit Court 
ot Cook County here this 
Arguments were heard yesterday. 
That the court had no jurisdiction 
in the case, thatthe ordinance under 


which the action of the police was Asia. 


taken is valid, that the bill of com- 
plaint was not sufficient, and that the 
plaintiff has a complete remedy at law 
in a suit for damages, were arguments 
advanced in defense of C. C. FitzMor- 


ris, superintendent of police, by James 


W. Breen, assistant corporation coun- 
sel. who was responsible for the orig- 
inal order against the sale of the 
paper. \ , 

Disttict Set Aside 

The ordinance under which Super- 
intendent FitzMorris claims.to have 
acted, sets aside a district in the down- 
town business section of the city, us- 
ually known as the Loop.“ where 
newspapers can be sold only at 
Kcensed. stands on street corners. 
This ordinance provides that only 
daily papers published in this city may 
be sold on these stands. 

Even if this ordinance is valid, it 
was pointed out by D. L. Morrill, coun- 
sel for The Dearborn Independent, it 
would not cover the action of the 
police, for one of the arrests of their 
newsboys was made outside this dis- 
trict, opposite the Northwestern rail- 


stern boundary of the “Lddp.” ~ 

In addition to this; the ordinatic 
even in the “Loop” is not enfor {m- 
partially, because any number of 
weekly Chicago papers, and out-of- 
town weeklies and monthlies are regu- 
larly sold on these stands without 
interference, it was shown. 7 

But the attorneys for The Indepen- 
dent..asserted that this ordinance is 
invalid: In the first place, because it 
attempts to delegate to the Chief of 
Police power to regulate what peri- 
odieals may be sold on these stands, 
which would give him a judicial func- 
tion not within his proper duties. 


Ordinance Attacked 


In the second place, the ordinance 
was said to be invalid because it was 
an attempt to utilize public streets 
for private purposes, the owners of 
the stands having a proprietary in- 
terest in the various corner locations 
reaching as high as $25,000 per corner. 

In the third place it was declared 
to be invalid because discriminatory 
as between. dailies, weeklies, bi- 
weeklies and monthlies, all of which 
may be Chicago publications and en- 
titled to equal rights. 

To answer the argument of Corpo- 
ration Counsel Breen that the Inde- 
pendent had a complete remedy at law 
and was therefore not entitled to in- 
junctive relief it was declared that the 
damages to The Independent were im- 
possible of estimation and irreparable. 
It was not possible, it Was pointed out, 
to attempt to estimate the potential 
sale of the paper had it not been - 
cluded from the down-town streets 
and the money it might have made on 
such sales. 


SCHOOL FUND IS ESTIMATED 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News O 

LOUISVILLE, Kentucky—The school 
allowance per capita in Kentucky for 
the next term has been fixed at $6.10 
based on an estimated income of. $4,- 
000,000 from taxation. There are ap- 
proximately 650,000 children in the 
public schools of the State according 
to George Colvin, state superintendent 


of public instruction. at 


NEGRO SCHOOL SPELLING BEE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

ATLANTA, Georgia— Roach Street 
School for Negroes won the Atlanta 
Journal trophy for having the best 


. BLUEBERRY DANCE NOT HELD: 


Special to The Christian Science Mont 
from its Western News Office | 
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ence,” must not be minimized, Baron 
Korff declared, pointing out that while 
the Disraeli Government stood wi 

Turkey against Russia, the Britis 
people took exception to this stand 
Gladstone went into power. Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, he asserted, was 
marked by two things; “he hated Tur- 
key and appreciated the réle Russia 
played in liberating the Balkan Slavs, 
and he never was convinced of the 
existence of a Russian menace in 


“The feeling of mutual distrust,” the 
speaker continued after tracing the 
history of clashes and contact between 
England and Russia in Bulgaria, Af- 
ghanistan and Persia, “and hostility 
developed strong roots which spread 
deep into the psychology of the two 
nations and it took a very long time 
and quite unusual circumstances to 
eradicate the enmity between the two 
nations. Germany, with her mechani- 
cal conception of international rela- 
tions, was even strongly counting on 
this when she was diligently preparing 
for the world war. She was hoping 
that the former enmity between Eng- 
land and Russia would help to detach 
Russia from the entente and bring her 
Over to the side of the Teutonic 
powers. 


Russo-Japanese War 


“The Russo-Japanese war, in which 
British opinion was frankly pro- 
Japanese, put another serious strain 
upon the relations between the two 
nations, and the famous Dogger Bank 
incident in which the Russian admiral 


embroiled the two’ nations except for 
the earnest interposition of France, 
which resulted in sending the matter 
to arbitration. After that there was 
little renewal of anti-Russian feeling 
in England. Edward VII had come to 
the throne, and his statesmanlike 
vision saw Germany as the threaten- 
ing enemy.” 

The Triple Entente and Great 
Britain’s entrance into the war in the 


changing policy toward Russia, and an 
awakening to a realization that Ger- 
many was the enemy, not Russia, the 
Baron declared. Over Persia, and 
through the tactless ministrations of 
Morgan Shuster as moderator between 
Russia and England, friendship was 
slightly threatened but not seriously. 

“These feelings,” said the speaker, 
entering a stern condemnation of se- 
cret diplomacy, a deterrent to under- 
standing, “could have been changed 
and I contend they ought to have been 
changed by one possible means, by 
public discussion of the foreign policy. 
It would have helped Russia im- 
mensely in forcing upon her govern- 
ment constitutional reforms very 
much needed at that moment. Neither 
the British nor the French Govern- 
ment realize sufficiently that they 
were backing autocracy and not the. 


there might possibly be found some 
psychological reason for such a policy 
explained by her great anxiety created | 
by the very real German danger, 
though even then personally I have 
my doubts. In the case of England 
no possible excuse exists for this fata] 
mistake; it seems so much more 
strange because at the head of the 
British Government there stood a lib- 
era] statesman of avowed liberal prin- 
ciples and ideals. 


Change in Attitude 
“In the second decade of the twenti- 
eth century the. Russian nation had for- 
gotten the former enmity against Eng- 
land. When the war began in the 
summer of 1914 the enthusiasm of the 
Russians was tremendous when they 
heard that England would participate. 
They felt a peculiar assurance that 
for that reason the war would be 
won.” : 

“In looking back upon the history 
of the Balkan Slavs,’ said Stephen 
Panaretoff, former Bulgarian Minister 
to the United States, in an address on 
the Near East, “one notices with re- 
gret the want of union among them. 
The history, of the Balkan peninsula 
might have been different if rbia 
and Bulgaria, while existing as 
pendent states, had acted in unison in- 


stead of efigaging, as they did, in mu- 


tual jealousies and strifes. 


“Disunion and mutual envy, of which 


foreign intriguers have often availed 
themselves to work woe among them, 
are the characteristic weaknesses of 
the Slavic peoples. Unfriendly rela- 
tions existed in the past not only be- 
tween Serbians and Bulgarians, but be- 


tween Serbians on the one hand and 


Croats and Bosnians on the other. Had 
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bjects. 
Th 


ing prohibitibn enforcement in New 
York State, literacy qualification for 
voting, the eight-hour day and mini- 
mum wage for women in industry, and 
kindred topics. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
IN ZOO IS ALLEGED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
~ from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN DIEGO, California—Organized 
effort to prevent crusity to the ani- 
mals in the Balboa Park zoo, and 
punishment of persons who inflict 
pain on the beafs and lions in the 
zoological gardens has been advocated 
by Dr. H. M. Wegeforth, head of the 
local zoological society that conducts 
the exhibits ig the park. 
Instances of cruelty. e recently 
reported at the city l by the doc- 
tor. Rocks and dave been 
dropped on the bears in their pits 
and one Polar bear was seriously in- 
jured, Rocks thrownh-at the lions in- 
jured one beast so seridusly that it 
could hardly stand on its feet, accord- 
ing to Dr. Wegeforth’s report. The 
kangaroos have all been lost, due in 
great part to the inhuman t ent 
accorded them by visitors, be said. 
Jail terms for those caught a 
the helpless animals will be demand: 


ittarks on the 
also are being 


animals’ impossible, 
carefully considered, 


in 
— 


FEWER INDIANS. BY 
NEW CENSUS SYSTEM 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


SPOKANE, Washington—According 
to a preliminary statement issued by 
the Bureau of Census, United States 
Department of Commerce, the Indian 
population of the State of Washing- 
ton has decreased by 1937, or 20 per 
cent, during the 10-year peried be- 
tween 1910 and 1920. The bureau fig- 
ures show that there are 22,724 fewer 
red men in the United States than 
there were in 1910. One reason for 
the decrease is said to be because of 
a change in the system of enumera- 
tion. In 1910 all whites with even a 
slight strain of Indian blood were 
classed with the Indians, while in 1920 
the enumerators were instructed to be 
less particular in the matter. 

The new cénsus report will show 
the populations of Washington and 
Idaho as follows: Washington—Whites, 
1,319,777; Négroes, 6883; Indians, 9060; 
Chinese, 2363; Japanese, 17,388; all 
others, 1150; total, 1,141,990. Idaho— 
‘Whites, 425,668; Negroes, 920; Indians, 
8098; Chinese, 585; Japanese, 1569; 
all others, 26; total, 431,866. 


CASH BONUS VOTED 
BVA MISSOURIANS 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Approval of 
a cash bonus for Missouri soldiers in 
the world war, submission to a gen- 
eral vote of a proposal for a constitu- 
tional convention, and the use of auto- 
mobile license fees to pay interest on 
560,000,000 in road improvement bonds. 
are indicated by incomplete unof- 
ficial returns from Tuesday's special 
election. 


majorities on all the proposals except 
the women’s office-holding amend- 
ment, which was behind in this city 
by slightly less than 800 votes, with 
Kansas City giving it a majority df 
about 3000. 


a 


ITALIAN GENERAL IN WEST 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


SAN DIEGO, California—Gen. Pietro 
the Italian Army, and Col: Domenico 


States on a visit of courtesy, will 
come to San Diego during a tour of 
Pacific coast military posts, 

to word recently received here. 


all the Slavs in the peninsula acted as 


“| ficulties of the American dyer, 


Kansas City and St. Louis gave 


Badoglio, formerly chief-of-staf ot 5 
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want to know just what Amer- |. 


$300,000,000 will have to be scrapped.” 


American Dyes Superior | 

Mr. Walters, who has been in the 
dye business for 40 years, traced the 
history of its development in this 
country and stated that this country 
is today independent of any nation 
‘for its dyes. ing the early 1 4 
— 
said we paid our friends in Germany 
very handsome prices for colors that 
would not stand.“ . 

“We went on and on, and developed 
and developed, but you must not lose 
sight of the fact that our A‘merican 
dyes from 76 up have paid Germany 
high prices, and we built the industry 
— ＋ Germany by our good American 
gold.” 

He then told the committee the in- 
side costs of dyeing, saying that they 
were insignificant as compared to the 
high costs of labor. He concluded his 
testimony by saying that he has pur- 
chased more than $1,500,000 worth of 
American dyes and has found them far 
superior to those he purchased from 
Germany. 

Duties Declared Sufficient 

The Finance Committee intends to 
continue its hearings on the dye em- 
bargo today, before determining 
whether the embargo shall be rein- 
serted in the new bill as it is to be 
reported to the Senate. 
testifying before the committee in 
favor of an embargo that would tend 
to build up the American dye industry 
were Brig.-Gen. Amos A. Fries, of the 
Chemical Warfare Service and Joseph 
A. Choate of New Tork. representing 
the American Dye Institute. : 

e H. Moses (R.), Senator from 
New Hampshire, who is leading the 
fight in the Senate against « dye em- 
bargo, expressed confidence yesterday 
that his resolution prohibiting the em- 
bargo would be incorporated in the 
tariff bill. In lieu of an embargo, it 
imposes prohibitive duties which he 
maintains are wholly sufficient to 
protect the American industry from 
German and European invasion. 


HAWAII JAPANESE INDICTED 

HONOLULU, Hawaii —- Twenty-one 
Japanese, many of them prominent, 
have been indicted on charges of crim- 
mal conspiracy in connection with 
violence incident to the strike of sugar 
plantation workers last year. Six of 
the 
others were arrested at Hilo, Island 
of Hawali. Three dre known to have 
escaped to Japan. 


PRESIDENT’S VETO POWER 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Adoption 
of the federal constitutional amend- 
ment proposed by Senator William 8. 
Kenyon of Iowa, giving the President 
veto power over items in appropria- 
tion bills, is urged by the Merchants 
Association in a letter to the Senator, 
saying in part: “There can be no 


A FINE 
OIL 
SHAMPOO 
In hundreds of 
cities from Boston 
to Los Angeles 


_Every 
Week 


Shampoo 


has enthusiastie 
users. They say: 


~~ 


“Send me 12 more bottles 
shampoo.’ ‘Now 

EVERY WEEK SHAMPOO tains refined 
erude oll, ia ben freely and Beens the bair 
cine ma soft, 0 lustrous and easy to 


bottle SOc at leading department stores 
„ Until your dealer can suppiy 
1.00 in clrrency, chec 
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indicted men surrendered: six’ 
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Bpecia] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

OMAHA, Nebraska — Marketing of 
. in by the farmers of Nebraska is 
easing up the business situation. 
Farmers are selling their grain as fast 
as they get it threshed and are paying 
their debts. Farm labor is cheaper 
than a year ago, and there is some im- 
provement in prices of agricultural 
products. 


Broadway at Ninth 
NEW YORK 


New Fall Fabrics 
for the Home 


Our entire present stock of 
Upholsteries IJ to 33 1-3 per 
cent, less than last Spring. 


People who are buying 
fine furniture for their 
homes from the great. Au- 
gust Sale will be glad to 
know that they need not 
wait until September to 
buy the appropriate cur- 
tains, draperies, and uphol- 
steries to harmonize with it. 


Large advance shipments 


77! 
4 we 2 1 


‘fabrics to softer and enrict 
the lines of every room of 
the home, are here already. 

in 


More are coming 


daily. 


Already we have the 
most complete line that we 
have seen anywhere in New 
York. 


Prices are stabilized 


There will be no further 
drop in prices. Prices for 
fall and winter are known 
and fixed. We have con- 
sulted the manufacturers 
and they are reasonably 
sure. 


We have gone over our 
entire stock and have re- 
sealed prices on our pres- 
ent stocks to\the range of 
price we know will be fol- 
lowed by the new fall goods 
—15 per cent. to 33 1-3 
per cent. lower than the 
normal prices of house 
draperies last spring. 


Lovely new things 


Visitors to New York for 
the Furniture Sale or for 
any other purpose, will find 
a visit to the house drap- 
eries section of the store full 
of suggestion and profit, 
for it is a veritable mine 
of delightful things—from 
every conceivable kind of 
window-curtain, plain do- 
mestic scrim, to French 
hand-made lace and em- 
broidery, draperies of every 
shade and weave, from gor- 
geous cretonnes to damask 
and the new sunfast fabric. 
Shiki rep, upholstery cloths 
of velvet, tapestry and nee- 
dlepoint—to cedar chests, 
. overstuffed furniture for up- 

holstering, screens, por- 

tieres, tablecovers and run- 
ners, all the- way down to 
sofa cushions. 


Fourth Gallery, New Building, 
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Then he said: I have seen 
. acres of mountain 
western China, on the bor- 
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f I am right, though, 
Several adventures in con- 
with the discovery. of the 
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was 
alow reply, “and also séveral mis- 

" Then after a pause, 
“Yet these flowers are worth all it 
cost me to obtain the bulbs. I am 


b 


especially pleased to find that they 


flourish just as luxuriantly here in 
the seaside soil of America as they do 


Few men know lilies as Mr. Wilson 
knows them. He has searched for 


them through ‘woodland swamps in. 


many remote parts of China and the 
Tibetan hinterland, ‘and from the ex- 
south Japan to the lonely 

k Sea. 
‘to note that the 


It 
lily, Uke the Regal lily, was 


introdgoed to America by way of New 


ry ‘The first flowers were seen 
in the garden of Francis Parkman, 
the historian, in Jamaica Plain. This 
was in 1862, and curiously enough, 
flower lovers had their first 
view of this splendid lily the same 
year. Now thousands of bulbs are sent 
to both countries each season, and the 
Japanese have taken to growing them 
especially for their foreign trade. 
Japan has given the western world 
beautiful lilies, but China has. been 
even more geterous. The Speciosum 
lily and Henry’s lily, sometimes called 
the Yellow Speciosum, are familiar to 
garden lovers everywhere, but other 
kinds are as new as the Regal lily 
and even more rare. Among them is 
Charles S. Sargent’s lily, found 
Mr. Wilson 100 miles south of the 
home, and named for the 
Arnold Arboretum’s dfrec- 
, 8000 feet above sea level, 
found by the thousands 
el lovely heads ‘above the 
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reo lies up. Blue Bell Hill, 
and you may imagine you are 
Neville Landless on his way from 


| “Cloisterham”. on the morning after 


Edwin Drood’s ‘disappearance. The 
stopping, place at Rochester is the 
Bull, where the welcome is as hearty 
as that given to Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends: The principal staircase re- 

s exactly as it was in Dickens’ 
day, and you. may almost fancy you 
can see the quarrel between the im- 
oe * and the redoubtable 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monltor 
rose ite Casil 
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at on wh, 
second floor is the bedroom where Mr. 


| Pickwick slept. The Bull is Dicken- 


sian to the core. 

The motor coach waits while you 
take a glimpse at the town hall, where 
Pip was apprenticed to Joe Gargery, 
and pass along High Street, under the 
“moon-faced”. clock, to see Jasper's 
Gatehouse, Miss Twinkston’s Academy 
(now an excellent museum of antiqui- 
ties), Watt’s Charity, where, not being 
a “rogue” or a “proctor” you may oh- 
tain lodging for the night, as is told 
in “The Seven Poor Travellers.” You 
take a look, at the Cathedral, with its 
Drood associations, and pass on to the 
Castle, “fine place—glorious pile— 
frowning walls—tottering arches— 
dark moats—crumbling staircases,” 
before resuming your seat in the mo- 
tor coach for the journey home. 

The way back lies over Rochester 
Bridge. Dickens had one of the 
balusters of the old bridge as the 
‘| pedestal of a sundial. Then the 
Gravesend Road is taken, “the road 
by Gadshtil” where Falstaff and his 
men waylaid the carriers, to be them- 
selves waylaid in turn by Prince Hal. 
On the left is Gadshill Place, where 
Dickens lived for 16° years, and the 
coach rolls. over the underground 
tunnel connecting his two gardens, in 
the furthermost of which his last 
work was done. 

The coach hesitates awhile to give 
you an opportunity of inspecting the 
famous house and its durroundings 
but the sun is sinking in the ‘west, 
and London is a long way off. A 
sharp turn to the left and you are in 
the pretty village of Shorne, one of 
Dickens’ favorite walks, and soon 
afterward in Cobham. You emerge 
. an open park, with gn ancient 

(Cobham Hall) displaying the 
se t and picturesque architecture of 
Elizabeth's time,” and in a trice you 
are at the door of the Leather Bottle, 
where Mr. Pickwick bows a greeting 
from, the signboard. It was at Cob- 
ham that he made the marvelous dis- 
covery of the stone ingcribed— 


2 
BILST 
UM 
PSHI 
g. M. 
AR K. 
Crossing the Pilgrim’s Way again 
at Wrotham (pronounced Rootam) you 
pass through Sevenoaks, over the ram- 


part of the North Downs again, and 
so by way of Bromley to London. 


| Dickens is with you to the last, for 


as the coach is about to roll over 
Blackfriars Bridge you see the sign of 
the Golden Dog and Pot, which the 
boy Dickens saw on his way to and 
from the blacking factory. Your tour 
of ae, miles 8295 Den land is 
en 0 
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e fields, and all the other 


‘Specially tor The Christian Science Monitor 
* have recently hed a refreshing 
experience, a visit trom Concetta, who 
came to the city for the first time 
after 48 yedrs spent in a tiny, 
remote village, in an unceasing round 
of cleaning, cooking, sewing, washing, 
bringing up children, working in the 
activities 
which fill the days of an industrious 
peasant mother 

Concetta had for some time seen her 
chance for a change coming. Having 
admirably. and respectably brought up 
her seven children in that tiny farm- 
house, she has now seen two of her 
daughters happily married, and the 
remainder safely brought to the 
“handy” period. Therefore, since one 
ot her girls was settled in a suburb 
of the city, more than three. hours’ 
journey from her native village, it was 
natural that Concetta should, 
or later, undertake the enormous and 
unprecedented adventure of a visit to 
town, 


It had been arranged that during her 


visit to her daughter Concetta should 
come and spend a day with me in the 
city to see some of the sights, a place 
close beside her suburban tram ter- 
minus being appointed for the meet- 
ing: and it was with real pleasure that 
I saw her broad, comfortable figure, 
and kindly sensible face lit up with 
the excitement of anticipated joys. 

A casual eye would have noted only 
a respectable country woman dressed 
in her Sunday clothes; but I, who 
knew all the secret endeavors and 
contrivances which found fulfillment 
in Concetta’s toilet, could detect far 
more than this. I knew the assem- 
blies of the family and neighbors 
which had gathered to superintend the 
fitting of that sober, dark gray dress, 
the material for which had been pur- 
chased with, her own bean-picking 
money, earned by long days in the 
fields. I knew that the black sciarpa 
on her head had been obtained from 
Nanni, the peddler, on a “deposit” of 
10 lire, to be followed by 20 weekly 
payments of a lyra each; that the 
17 N carried 80 proudly was an 

coat. of my. own . tally 
¢ and 1 

mense amount of stir and bustle that 
had taken place before Concetta, with 
her many bundles, and the home- 
made bread, and flask of oil, and 
bunch of asparagus, and all the other 
‘gifts, had been finally-packed by her 
family, if not by the whole village, 
into the third-class carriage at the tiny 
station to set off on her great adven- 
ture. 

Concetta is a delightful companion. 
She has the freshness of a child seeing 
the great world for the first time. 
Keenly observant, but little escaped 
her, and every detail was, I knew, 
being stored up to delight not only 
the household but the whole village 
on her return. She was visibly moved 
by the marvel of the, elevator which 
carried us to a picture gallery at the 
top of a high building, though she 
maihtained a dignified demeanor so as 
not to appear foolish before the town- 
bred attendant: but her delight over 
the pictures was intense and intelli- 
gent, and in many of the religious 
paintings she recognized the various 
figures with surprising quickness. 
She also, indeed,. recognized at the 
‘far end of a great piazza a statue 
which she declared, before I could 
myself identify him, to be Galileo, 
whom she particularly desired to see; 
and, on being asked how she came 
to be so familiar with his appearance, 
she replied naively that there was a 
portrait. of him on her biscuit tin at 
home. | 

It was indeed an eventful - day! 
After the picture gallery and other 
public monuments we lunched in a 
restaurant, a great experience for 
Concetta, who has probably seldom 
since her childhood taten a meal with- 
out having to cook it first. We went 
to the circus, and, Concetta having by 
delicate questions discovered that we 
were in the “expensive” seats—what 
she would describe as the places for 
the grand signori—her simple pleas- 
ure and pride knew no bounds. She 
carefully set aside the program and 
other little souvenirs of the perform- 
ance to take home with her; and was 
in excitement at the wonderful per- 
forming animals, the equestrian Io dies, 
the Japanese acrobats and all the 
other marvels; while the clowns re- 
duced her to Helpless laughter, when 


‘she lay back in her chair, ejaculating, 


“Oh, mamma mia!” but, even under 
this emotion, not forgetting her ex- 
cellent manners, but politely, while 
she laughed, putting her hand before 
her open mouth! 

Indeed, when, after a day crowded 
with the excitements of galleries, shop- 
gazing, ciréus, and the eating of 
strange unaccustomed delicacies, I put 
Concetta at night upon her tram with} 
a package of cakes and a few other 
trifles as trophies of the outing, she 
had had almost more than she could 
hold of enjoyment. But. attractive as 


| city life might be, her heart was faith- 
‘ful as ever to her home folk. A few 


days fater I received a letter from her 


Diat home, describing her triumphant 


return, laden with little gift, and 
eweets for every one; than*ing me 


sooner 


7 


Uke afresh for my exceeding gent“%ezza to- . 
ward her 


States, and that probably 80 per cent 


of the shore line of Alaska may be 


regarded as unsurveyed. As commerce 
and industrial. activities spread it be- 
comes of growing importance that a 
more intimate knowledge should be 
available for the safer navigation of 


the ship, the more economical expan- | 
sion of the railway, and the efficient |. 


development of water power and irri- 


gation projects. Besides, land values 


increase with the augmenting of the 
population and the proximity of mul- 
tiplying communities, and ‘property 
lines must be known with the greatest 
exactness. The divisional lines be- 
tween states and .counties must also 
be established beyond dispute. 

The work required of the men 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
is varied. It has been said of them 
that the work may be “to pack a mule 
train or to command a ship, to pitch 
a camp or outfit a vessel, to sound 
along the edges of resistless' breakers, 
to climb glaciers, or to break through 
tropical jungles, to guide ‘vessels 
through uncharted dangers or men 
along a mountain trail, to pro- 
vide months in advance for supplying 
food in regions where none can be 
purchased, to build structures which 
shall tower above tall trees of the 
western forests in order to see distant 
stations, to observe the stars by night, 
to watch the swinging pendulum for 
the determination of gravity, to meas- 
ure the forces of the earth’s miag- 
netism, to note the tides and currents, 
to map the topography of the land, 
to trace the international or state 
boundaries or to cover the land with 
a network of triangulation or to join 
with the no less zealous coworkers 
in the office in the reduction and dis- 
cussion of results.” 

The military recruits, even 
burdéned with their full marching 
travel light by comparison witb} the 
men of the survey in the field, debpite 
the aid of motor truck and even the 
motorcycle. At times it is necéssary 
to pack the instrumental dutfit. on the 


hen 
kit, 


backs of the mien, and with these loads |” 
to climb to the summits ot towering | 4 


mountains; Notwithstanding every 
effort to gain in lightness, the average 
weight of the packs is often 75 pounds 
a man. 

Some of the shore work in connec- 
tion with one survey was full of pe- 
culiar difficulties, which will illustrate 
the work of the men. The head of 
Knik Arm, Cook Inlet, Alaska, was one 
vast mud flat, so that is was not feas- 
ible, because of the loss of timé in- 
volved, to use boats for transportation 
in executing the triangulation and 
topography. The larger part of this 
work, therefore, had to be done on 
foot, working from a centrally located 
camp. The officers and men, engaged 
were compelled to make long marches 
through mud, marsh or undergrowth, 
and worked at any hour of the day and 
night, when the tide served. 

The transportation problem is one 
that taxes every avaflable means short 
of aircraft, and in many instances the 
surveyor’s progress is slowed up be- 
cause he has to cut ‘trails, build roads 
and dig steps in the ice and rocks to 
effect a passage. 
thing to build rafts of one sort or an- 
other, to cross a stream or to journey 
hundreds of miles down waterways 
flanked by towering mountains or well 
nigh impenetrable forests. 

In triangulation work, where the 
country is covered by a network of 
imaginary lines, a reconnaissance is a 
matter of great complexity and de- 
mands much skill, long experience and 
rare judgment. The work is espe- 
cially troublesome in heavily wooded 
country, because observations can be 
made over a considerable distance 
only by reaching points above the av- 
erage plane of the tree tops. 

This condition was emphasized dur- 
ing the survey's activities in making 
the secondary triangulation from the 
Strait.of Juan de Fuca to Grays Har- 
bor, Washington. The length of the 
arc was a matter of 110 miles, and 
there were sixteen stations in the 
main scheme, but despite the com- 
paratively moderate length of the line, 
it is said that no piece of work done 
on land under the survey has required 
more resourcefulness and skill. . The 
language of the Official report, while 
temperate, suffices to stimulate the 
imagination of the layman. 

“In much of the area traversed 
there were no trails and the heavy 
growth of timber and brush made 
progress almost as difficult as it is 
in a tropical jungle. Owing: to the 
character of the country it was im- 
practicable to clear lines through the 
timber between stations. 
therefore necessary to elevate the 
instrument and the heliotropes and 
lamps above the timber, 

“The lumber! used for this purpose 
was cut in the forest and in the vicin- : 


at about he helaht of is hee head.” 


It is no uncommon: 


It Was 


_ PERAMBULATING 


Specialty for The Christian Sclence Monitor 

We had stopped, for some reason or 
other, in the shade of a roadside eu- 
calyptus tree and our attention aud- 
denly became centered upon the queer- 


‘| looking object approaching down the 


| 
N 


Drawn The Christian Science Monitor 
“If I was a millionaire, Id be ridin’ 
in a Roils-Royce” 


paved highway. In the course of our 
travels we had encountered many odd 
specimens of conveyances, but this 
latest contraption was quite the most 
original on record. It was neithe: 
costly nor sumptuous in design and 
if we had seen the same thing in any 
city park, wheeled by a nurse maid 
in befrilled cap and apron, we would 
not have given it a second thought. 
Or, had some humorous individual, 
wearing the disguise of a tramp, skated 
out upon a vaudeville stage trundling 
this same perambulator, we could 
have made the proper mental adjust- 
ment. 

He's doing it on a wager,” 
of the party. 

The rest of us had our doubts and 
to settle the argument we hailed the 
man. He tilted the front wheels of 
the perambulator, did a “spread eagle” 
on his roller skates and swung in 


close to our. ear. 
Wait T bay a word!” said he, 
) uirk his none 
fresh shaven he. ve wrote it all 
down and learned it off by heart 
never did know how all- fired curious 
most folks be till ‘I set off with this 
kind of a layout. If I was a million- 
aire I'd be ridin’ in a Rolls-Royce.“ 

He raked our car of popular make 
with a scorhful eye. 

“But I'm a fruit picker and some- 
times I lands a job in this or- 
chard and sometimes a job in some 
other orchard. And if a second-hand 
baby buggy ain’t a nifty way to lug a 
feller’s blankets and camp outfit, and 
if roller skates don’t beat hoofin’ it, 
then I ain't sure of my own name— 
that’s all, and I hands out the same 
answer to all of you. S'long!“ 

He grinned at us, gave the handle 
of the perambulator a jolt which 
caused the tin cups hanging to the 
foot board to clink merrily. To the 
accompaniment of rasping roller 
skates and trundling perambulator 
wheels, the fruit picker favored ds 
with a strictly military salute and 
continued on his way. We turned 
and watched him. He certainly did 
make good progress and some one of 
our party declared that we had not 
only been curious but remiss in 
ordinary politeness: “We should have 
thanked him for his graphic informa- 
tion.“ 

Then, by exchanging impressions 
we learned that each of us had been 
too overcome to think of that, besides, 
had not the man warned us not to say 
a word? 


said one 
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_ HOUSE OF 
KUPPENHEIMER 
CLOTHES 
FOR MEN 

a IN 
DAYTON 


=Inetropolitan® 


J. H. MARGOLIS, Pres. 
LUDLOW AT FOURTH | 
DAYTON, o. 


| Hanover Square. "He won the seat in 
e whirlwind campaign: ‘and, once in 
n 


views on the increased postal charges. 
Mr. Erskine was introduced, and took 
the oath and his seat at 4 o'clock; 
lat 7 sharp he was on his feet, and he 
spoke for exactly three minutes. May- 
be the descendant of the famous Lord 
Chancellor Erskine, “the English 
Cicero,” felt that he had the ancestral 
reputation to maintain. 

The House is always kind and con- 
siderate to the man who addresses it 
for the first time, but in the case of 
some famous parliamentarians, it has 
waited a considerable time for the 
initial effort. Mr. Balfour had been 
in the House of Commons two and a 
half years before he ventured to speak, 
and then his choice of subject was 
the depreciation in the value of silver 
and its injurious effect on the Indian 
taxpayers. His famous uncle and 
predecessor in the premiership ‘waited 
only two months before delivering his 
maiden speech, on Lord John Russell’s 
university bill. 

“This effort,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
always generous to newcomers, “rich 
with promise, indicates that there still 
issues forth from the maternal bosom 
of the university men who in the first 
days of their career give earnest of 


| what they may afterward accomplish 


for their country.” 

Mr: Gladstone himself made his 
maiden speech three weeks after he 
had been elected for Newark. He felt 
called to defend Liverpool, his birth- 
place, against the charge of political 
corruption, but he was indistinct and 
hesitant, so much so that to the Press 
Gallery he was inaudible. None of 
these qualities ‘marked the maiden 
speech of his great rival, Benjamin 
Disraeli, who thought to leap into par- 
Hamentary fame at once, and was 80 
chagrined ‘at his reception that he 
could only shout that “the time will 
come when you will hear me.“ 

It was thought that Mr. Chamber- 
lain was rather presuniptuous in ad- 
dressing the House within three weéks 
of entering it, but his manner allayed 
all suspicion that he had been lack- 
ing in deference to parligmentary tra- 
dition. Nothing of the kind, however, 
was felt toward John Redmond, whe 
achieved what is held to be the ab- 
solute record in regard to maiden 
speeches. When the Sheriff declared 
him duly elected for Wexford, the 
House of Commons had been sitting 24 
hours on a coercion bill, and he 
rushed over to Westminster to find it 
still im session. The sitting closed at 
8 o'clock. in the morning: at the nexe 
sitting he took the oath and his seat. 
The Irish members were suspended 
for , to vote, and each ad- 
dressed the Speaker in protest, and re- 
fused: to leave the r. They 
were ejected by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
“Thus,” said Mr. Redmond afterward, 
“my parliamentary career opened with 
the unique experience of taking my 
seat, making my maiden speech, and 
being expelled by force from the cham- 
ber on the same evening.” His ex- 
perience is still unique. 
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Beautiful 


Rike’s Department of 
Interior Decorating 


is modernly equipped to design, plan 
and execute all classes of Interice 
Decorative work, no matter how large 


or how seemingly smali. 
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2 extensive selection of Drapery 
* is carried in stock, so that you 
ce Apr oe . — 
3 p F. 
individual treatments submitted with- 8 
out cost upon request. 


The Rik e-Kumler Co. 
Est. 1853 Main at Second 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Only about one third of the 
people will get Pocahontas Lump 
GET YOURS 


The Ohio Coal & Iron Co 


Main 34 
DAYTON, G8 
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MENDEWNHALL‘S 


DYERS—CLEANERS 
Est. 1895 
Faded Garments, Carpets, Rugs and 
Drapery dyed mode shades. 
Gowns. Gloves. Portieres, Clothing. dry 
cleaned. 


89 . Ludlow DAYTON, OHIO 
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Shoes for Mes and Womes 
ef Critical Taste 


PRINTING a BINDING 
ENGRAVING 
The QUALITY PRESS 


a Rast Third Street 
Becond 
.\pa¥yrom. omto 


FIRE INSURANCE 


GOLDZWIG BROS. 


428 Dayton Savings & Tr Blég 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota — 
Farm lands are to be opened in Wy- 
oming for the benefit of former serv- 
ies men, according to word received 
the office of David Heffron; adja- 
Légion of South 
| r 9 a tract of 
222 farms will be opened at the North 
| on project in Wyoming. 
second project, known as the Sho- 
s project, will be opened Septem- 
are 57 farms in the 


Ht 


a 


55 


except from former serv- 
gives veterans of the 
first chance to get farms. 
ago the lands now in- 
Platte project 
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ro marvelous changes 
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Special to The Christian Science Monit 
. from its Pacific Coast News Office. - 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—Pub- 


* 


4 


meant the loss of 
lions. of dollars to. 


cigl affairs and to argue their cases 


before government ts. A 
I\ealary of $2500 a year was often 
the moans of obtaining à $10,000 job as 


the representative of private interests. 


These former government employees, 


lit stands to reason; were in many 


cases worth their increased salaries 
to their new employers only on the as- 
sumption that they were able to use 
the knowledge they got on the inside“ 
to the advantage of their employers. 


— 


service to practice law for a period of 


two years in thé department from 
which he had resigned. 


“Thorough Inquiry Necessary” 
Following is the statement issued 


by Commissioner Blair: 

Certain charges, more or less sen- 
sational, and some of them of a seri- 
ous character, have been made against 
the conduct of affairs in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Many ‘Of these 
charges have emanated from within 
the bureau, while others have been 
made by others not connected with 
the bureau. 

“Any circumstances or facts that 
will tend to support a charge thet in- 
come tax cases or other matters han- 
died by the bureau are not disposed 
of according to law and regulations 
is a proper subject for the most 
sweeping investigation, After a cur- 
sory investigation myself, I have de- 
cided that a thorough, probe is neces- 
sary, and have directed that hearings 
be held. Each witness will be exam- 


med under oath; a full stenographic 


recerd will be made of the proceed- 
ings. When the time comes I shall 
review the record and determine what 
action ig necessary. 

“I have issued instructions that the 
investigation be full and impartial, as 
I want to get the exact facts, regard- 
less of consequences. 

“The findings will be made public 
on the conclusion of the hearings and 
my review of the testimony. It is 
impossible at this time to give even 
a tentative date becauge of the large 
number of witnesses and the investi- 
gation necessary in each individual 
case.” 


Funds from Tax Evaders. 


It became known yesterday that 
Commissioner Blair, in discussing tax- 
ation matters with the Ways and 
Means Committee, assuréd the com- 
mittee that for every additional dollar 
appropriated for his bureau he could 
turn in $100 collected in back taxes 
and levies on tax slackers, past and 
present. 

Commissioner Blair, who impressed 
members of the committee as a busi- 


employment bureaux, operated by His 


State and by various municipal 
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NEW LAW boEk sC 
WAV WITH BARS 


to The Christian Sclénce Monitor 
~ from its Western News Office 
MILWAUKEB, Wisconsin — “J 
all bars by August 1” is the mandate 


Smith, W state 


boygan, Manitowoc and other cities for 
the purpose of fighting the Severson 
énforcement law which orders the re- 
moval of all screens and 
ah non-intoxicating beverages are 
80 N 
“We assume that every one intends 
to comply with the new law. It 18 my 
belief that these organizations which 
talk ot opposing the law will dis- 
integrate rather. rapidly after 


August 1. 

The commissioner has fixed the date 
mentioned as the final time for re- 
moval, while the district attorneys in 
various portions of the State have set 
the date earlier and report that obedi- 
ence to the statute is being mani- 
fested. Mr. Smith sees no probability 
that the courts will declare the law 
unconstitutional, as opposiing forces 
claim. 


GERMAN STEAMER 
REACHES BALTIMORE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


‘BALTIMORE, Maryland— With the 
arrival in Baltimore harbor of the 
German steamship Deutschfeld, the 
first Hamburg-American Line steamer 
in seven years has dome to this port. 
The presence of the German flag flying 
from the ensign staff of the steamer 
has attracted much attention. 

A large part of the cargo brought 
by thé steamer consists of made-in- 
Germany toys, women’s silk hosiery, 
artificial flowers, crockery, basket- 
ware, glassware, aluminium ware, met- 
alware, hardware, thermos bottles, 
rubber goods, musical instruments, 
beaded bags, brushes and wood pulp. 

The stéamer will load 7000 tons of 
general cargo at this port, in addition 
to a partial cargo loaded at Philadel- 
phia. This will include consignments 
of copper, grain, flour, provisions, 
walnut logs and relief goods. The 
scheduled to sail for Ham- 


er 


CLOTHING MAKERS 
ASKED TO REGISTER 


NEW YORK, New York—Demand 
that every clothing manufacturer in 
New York, whether operating a union 
or an “independent” shop, register his 
work and names of contractor shops 
employed, with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of Amefica, has 
been made in letters sent out by 
Abraham Shiplacoff, general manager 
of the union’s oint board, it was 
learned yesterday. 

The letter demanded that such 
registration be made by August 1 and 
warned that “failure to comply, with 
this request may entail unnecessary 
stoppages” in work let on contract to 
organized shaps. 

The independents, it was asserted. 
had ignored the letters and were 
planning t. meet any stoppage in 
contractors’ shops with court action 
to réstrain the Amalgamated from ih 
terference. 


JAPANESE REGISTER 
PENDING TEST CASE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Pacific Coast News Office 

OAKLAND, California—As a result 
of a number of conferences between 
officials of this, Alameda, county, with 
the various Japanese associations of 
Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda, an 
agreement has been reached. whereby 
these associations will send all Jap- 
anése in the county to the county 
clerk’s office to register and to pay 
the $10 alien tax: This action does 
not mean that the Japanese admit the 
légality of the tax, or the registration, 
however, as they have provided a test 
case to be tried after registration 
closes, July 31. 

The county clerk has stationad a 
deputy in the office of each of the 
three Japanese associations in the 
county, to register the aliens: It is 
estimated that there Are 1500 Japa- 
nese subject to the tax in Alameda 
County. 


CAPITAL OF LOWER 
CALIFORNIA CHANGED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN DIEGO, Califo — Mexico 

City has abandoned ite plans of estab- 

lishing the capita] of Lower Califor- 

mia at Ensenada, according to a re- 

port recently received here 

lower coast. . 

To escape the intense heat at Mexi- 


the capital 
of Lower California until October 1. 


for the financing of 
postponed in the Senate until today, 
when. it is apparent the measure will 
be riddied ‘with amendments. . 

The chief amendment tacked to the 
bill, yesterday, offered by Pat Harri- 


son (D.), Senator from Mississippi, 


authorizéd the extension of loans to 
Federal Farm Loan banks to the ex- 
tent of 3100, 000,000 during the year 
ending December 31, 1921, and an ad- 
ditional $100,000,000 during 1922. 
Following a partisan attack on the 
Republicatis for accepting the Ad- 
ministration’s substitute bill without 
dge deliberation, delivered by Gilbert 
M. Hitchcock (D.), Senator from Ne- 
braska, the Senate proceeded with its 
debate under the 10-minute rule, and 
started the work of amending tbe bill. 
Aceusing President Harding of 
“slaughtering legislation,“ Senator 
Hitchcock then turned on the Repub- 
licans, charging them with “submit- 
ting to the negative dictation ae he | 
Executive,” until the debate began to 
take on the aspect of former discus- 
Zions of President Wilson's domina- 
tion of the Senate. 
Executive Attacked 
Regarding the Administration’s sub- 
stitute, Senator Hitchcock protested 
that the original Norris bill had not 
received careful consideration by the 
Senate before it became known that. 
the President wanted it rejected. 
Frank B. Kellogg (R), Senator 
from Minnesota, who introduced the 
Administration bill, jumped to his feet 
in flat dental. He wag quickly joined 
by Furnifold M. Simmons (D.), Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, minority 
leader of the Finance Committee. 
“The. Senator from Nebraska is 
wrong and wholly mistaken,” replied 
Senator Simmons. “This substitute 
bill was not recommended to the Sen- 
ate by the Agricultural Committee 
until many features suggested by 
Democratic Senators were incorpo- 
rated in it.” 
Turning again ta criticism of the 
Administration, Senator Hitchcock 
deciared it was the duty of the Sen- 
ate to show “some. legislative inde- 
pendence.” It has yielded, however,“ 
he said, “to dictation from the other 
end of Pennsylvania. Avenue which 
has resulted in the destruction of what 
the representatives of the 
trying to.accémplish.” “ 
The Finance Committee, he declared 
had responded to the distress of the 
country with the Norris bill for the 
relief of agriculture. “But from the 
White House came the word that the 
Norris plan would not do. and imme- 
diately the demands of the executive 
8 granted,“ said Senator Hitch- 
coc 


Bank of Nations Needed 


The establishment of an interna- 
tional banking institution with suf- 
ficient resources to supply capital for 
promoting commerce was urged by 
Senator Hitchcock as a sybstitute for 
the War. Finance Corporation which 
would administer the provisions of 
the pending bill. He explained his 
plan for a bank of nations with a capi- 
tal stock of $2,500,000,000, the creation 
of which is provided for in a bill now 
pending before the Senate. 

Senator Hitchcock denounced the 
marketing scheme proposed in the 
Administration’s substitute bill, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the War 
Finance Corporation could not pro- 
mote commerce. 

“Are you aware,” asked Senator 
Keliogg, “that the corporation already 
has financed tle exportation of $69,- 
000,000 worth of farm products” Mr. 
Hitchcock refused to go into details 
of the Corporation’s activities. 

Replying to Senator Hitchcock's 
attack on the Administration, Irvine 
L. Lenroot (R.). Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, rebuked the Nebraskan for in- 
jecting politics into a discussion that 
was purely nonpartisan. “The Sen- 
ator has tried to make a political 
speech,” he said, but in so doing he 
has served neither his party nor his 
country.” ~ ' 7 


IDLE FREIGHT CARS ~ 
SHOW A DECREASE 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia, 
—The latest survey gives the number 
of freight cars temporarily out of sery- 
ice, due to business depression, as 
555,168, July 23, according to Car Serv- 
ice Division of American Railway 
Association. This is a reduction of 
approximately 10,000 since July 15. 

Surplus carg July’23 numbered 350, 
772, a reducation of 21,278 from the 
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INDIANAPOLIS, Indigna — Unem 
ployment of 150,000 coal miners daily, 
with many thousand others idle much 
ot the time, is reported by officers of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
who assert the idleness is due to the 
lack of a market for coal. State of- 


ficials in touch with the coal trade 
and the coal operators also say there 
is no market for coal, adding that a 
famine threatens unless the household 
consumers lay in their winter supply 
now. 

Indiana mines, which produce ap- 
proximately. 26,000,000 tons of soft 
coal annually, are estimated by of- 
ficials to have turned out about 10,- 
000,000 tons for the first half of the 
year, with the average monthly pro- 
duction falling below 1,500,000 tons 
the last three months. More than half 
of the time lost this year is rated by 
the operators to have been due to 
“no market.” For the country as a 
whole, the soft coal production is 


‘said to be 65,000,000 tons behind the 


average of the last four years. 

Hard coal production ts said to be 
slightly higher than in the last several 
years. ‘ 

Thousands of miners have not 
worked enough to be listed in the 


membership of the union, but the 


exact number has not been announced, 
although in Indiana it is known that 
the union loss in membership exceeds 
12,000. The present total membership 
is between 17,000 and 18,000, as com- 
pared with more than 29,000 at the 
opening of the year. Union officials 
say the only strike or lockout situa- 
tions are in Mingo County, West Vir- 
ginia, and in the State of Washington. 


CONSTRUCTION WAITS 
ON WAGES AWARD 


Monitor 


7 
; 
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Special to The Christian Science Mor 
from its Western News Office ~ 


totaling $20,000,000, that would give 
employment to thousands, awaits the 
wage decision of Judge K. M. Landis, 
of the, United States District Court 
here, arbitrator in the building trades 
deadlock, according to E. M. Craig, 
secretary of the Building Construction 
Employers Association. Another hear- 
ing on details of the new agreement 
on working conditions which Judge 
Landis says must be completed be- 
tere he makes his decision on wages 
was held yesterday. 

“We anticipate,” said Mr. Craig 
“that the wage award will be handed 
down early next week. If it is, thou- 
sands of men will be put to work on 
new jobs as soon as contracts can be 
made, because owners and architects 
as well as contractors are holding 
back, beause they have no way of 
estimating until they know what the 
wage scale is to be.” 

It was estimated by Mr. Craig that 
15,000 building trades men are now at 
work. These were given employment 
June 12, when Judge Landis agreed 
to arbitrate the building trades dis- 
pute. Pending the award, skilled 
workers are receiving $1.25 an hour 
and unskilled $1 an hour. A continu- 
ance of this scale is insisted upon by 
the unions, while the employers want 
the rates reduced to $1 and 70 cents 
respectively. 


NO REDRESS FOR ANY 
SLACKER LIST INJURY 


NEW YORK, New York—State Su- 
preme Court Justice William P. Burr 
yesterday sustained a demurrer en- 
tered by the Press Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of The New York 
World, in the lfbel suit brought against 
it by a man whose name appeared in 
the list of deserters furnished by the 
War Department May 5 last. The 
plaintiff claimed that publication of 
his name held him up to obliquy and 
contempt emong his neighbors. 

In his decision sustaining the de- 
murrer Justice Burr said: “The pub- 
lication by the defendant of the of- 
ficial list of slackers and deserters 
prepared and issued by the War De- 
Pertment and published at its re- 
quest, as appears on the face of the 
complaint, 2 hold to be privileged as 


figures of July 15, This reduction was 


PILGRIM TERCENTENARY 
PAGEANT . 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


a matter of law.” 
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So, and Congress and the ¢x 


tion of $3,500,000,000 

fiscal yea 

Beyond 

Means Committee evidently refuses to 
ecutive 
departments are to be held to strict 
accountability for all public appro- 
priations and expénditures. 

After a careful survey of the fiscal. 
condition of the nation the committee 
agreed yesterday to deny the Treas- 
ury the budget of $4,675,000,000 re- 
quested by Secretary A. W. Mellon. 
Unless some unforeseen need arises, 
something that cannot be met other- 
wise except by a further appropria- 
tion, the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee is firmly resolved 
to keep government expenditures 
within $3,500,000,000. : 


Decision Spreads Gloom 


In addition, the committee is going 
to reject practically all of Secretary 
Mellon's new recommendations for 
taxes. Reduction of present taxes 
rather than new sources of taxation, 
is to be carried out if possible. The 
action of the committee comes as à sur- 
prise, as word was passed along only 
a few days ago that it would be im- 
possible to cut the estimated amount 
of revenue below $4,000,000,000. 

Joseph W. Fordney (R.), Represent- 
ative from Michigan, chairman of the 
committee, however, expressed the 
opinion that at least $500,000,000 could 
be saved by cooperation between Con- 
gress and the executive departments 
of government. Most of the members 
held to the view of: Secretary Mellon 
that a greater amount was essential 
until conferences between Charles G. 
Dawes, Director of the Budget, and 
Martin B. Madden, chairman of the 
pr Committee, convinced 
them that economy could and would 
de made to lessen the tax burden. 

The decisior-of the Ways and Means 
Committee throws a damper on the 
ardor of “pork barrel” advocates, who 
have been trying to resurrect talk of 
appropriations for public buildings. In 
fact, it spread alarm generally, since 
it is the intention of the leaders hav- 
ing fiscal matters in charge to make a 
microscopic investigation of every bill 
i ry eee 


New Taxes Avoide 

Those bills that receive the official 
sanction of the appropriations com- 
mittee will be permitted to pass; 
other measures will be held up in- 


definitely. Such a fate as the latter 
threatens the Sheppard-Towner mater- 
nity bill, against which there already 
has been criticism because it calls 
for ‘an initial future federal appropria- 
tion. g 

The Ways and Means Committee will 
apply the prufing knife from now on 
to Secretary Mellon’s recommenda- 
tions. It is apparent that practically 
all of his new tax recommendations 
will go by the board. Instead of 
eliminating the transportation taxes 
it is underetood that they will be re- 
duced 50 per cent in ‘the bill when it 
is reported, with the understanding 
that they will be wholly eliminated 
the following year. 

The committee is not desirous of 
opening new sources of taxation. By 
maintaining close cooperation with the 
executive departments and by slashing 
all government estimates, it is believed 
the total revenues to be raised by tax- 
ation can be kept well within the $3,- 
500,000,000 limit fixed by the com- 
mittee. 2 1 


SPANIARDS VOLUNTEERING 

BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—Span- 
ish residents of Argentina are volun- 
teering in considerable numbers for 
military service in Morocco, appearing 
at the Spanish Consulate in this city 
to enrol] their names for military duty. 
They will be incorporated in the 
Spanish foreign legion. 
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e 8 cade r f 
By special . or ‘The Christian 
3 tish West 
Indies Ft dome time has been 
l increasing un uneasiness here at the hold 
which allen companies are obtaining, 
or threaten to obtain, over land in this 
colony. There is no feeling of hostility 
to foreign capital, but it is realized 
| that there is a danger of its becoming 

the dominant factor here, and of its 
reducing this island to industrial de- 


Another complaint, heard with in- 

creasing frequency, is that these for- 
eign companies, registered abroad, and 
with headquarters there, not only take 
their profit out of the island, but can- 
not be made to bear a fair share of 
taxation heré. Difficulty has been 
found also,.in some cases, in getting 
hold, and that comparatively easily, of 
fyll information about the charter of 
each company. 
Little surprise is therefore felt at 
the government introducing a meas- 
ure, as it has now done, by which, 
if it passes, a good deal more control 
can be exercised over alien com- 
panies operating here. The Dil! is 
now before the Legislative Council. 
It provides that alien companies 
must obtain a license from the gov- 
erument to give sanction to their 
tenure of land in Jamaica. Property 
held merely for residential purposes 
is exempted, and proper provision is 
made to respect rights already ac- 
quired. Beyond these, however, alien 
companies will, under this measure, 
be required to obtain a license for 
their land ownership, to pay such fee 
as is fixed under the law, and to 
place on recofd a copy of the charter 
under which they- operate. 

An alien company is defined as one 
“formed and incorporated without His 
Majesty's dominions,” and shall also 
inelude a company incorporated with- 
in His Majesty's dominions, “if as 
much as 10 per cent of the share- 
holders are aliens, if as much as 10 
per cent dt its capital is held by or 
for aliens, if as much as 10 per cent 
of the voting power is held by or for 
aliens, or if as much as 10 per cent 
of the amount secured by debentures, 
stock or honds is held by or for 
aliens,” and lastly, if the manager or 
any person “in accordance with whose 
directions or instructions the direc- 
tors of the body corporate is accus- 
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Germany yn increasingly active and 

the continuation or improvement of 

American, commerce depends upon 

paying more atténtion to the market 

and to Spanish methods of doing 2 
ness. 


de given. on the night of September 
17, and will consist of compositions 
2 3 of the famous Bohemian 
Francisco, under general 
There is a. tendency, Mr. Nathan direction of William J. McCoy. Tue 
said, to the importance and Bohemian Club symphony orchestra 
the. {bilities of Spain: as a market and chorus will appear. More than. 
for the output of ‘the United 1000 persons will take part in the en- 
He cited, for comparison, the popula- tire festival. 


aan Spanish-speaking South Amer- : 
ica and Spain.. The former has, with- GEORGE WASHINGTON 
FLIES MAIL LINE FLAG 


out ese-speaking Brazil, a 
population of 32,000,000, while that of 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office \. 


Spain is 22,000,000. This, the consul 
NEW YORK, New York—The George 


asserted, emphasized the relative im- 
portance ef Spain from a trade stand- 
f ö Washington, largest of the nine liners 
seized recently by the United States 


point. 
Shipping Board, sailed yesterday for 


Purchasing ‘Power. 
“Although the per capita l 
Plymouth, England, Cherbourg, France 
and Bremen, Germany, flying the house 


power of the Spaniards is not nearly so 
wee 3 América,” Mr. Nathan 
explaine “there is considerable fag of the Uni 
« e agin hat distributed. pod 8 ted States Mail Steam- 
The company announced that a 
formal bid would shortly be ‘made to 


As. Spain does not manufacture any- 

thing like her requirements, except in 
the Shipping Board for the purchase 
of all nine liners. This announcement 


such lines as textiles, it is an open 

field for the mantfacturing nations of 

the world. During the war the United 

States took first place in this trade as| Lasker, chairman of the board. of 4 

2 pdb nl sg HO gig 3 letter notifying Francis R. Mayer, 

ow Ur president of the company, that his 
offer to-exercise the option of pur- 
chase in the agreement under which 


former leading position. 
British im- 
the ships had been operated would not 


“In Vigo, for example, 

ports for 1920 amounted to 19,500 tons, 
be abcepted because of the charge that 
the company was in default regarding 


those of the United States 13,000 tons, 
many of the terms, Covenants and con- 


and Germany about 2500 tons. It is 
significant, however, that the latter fig- 

ditions of the contract, and had been 
in arrears since March 31 for charter 


ure- consists almost entirely of manu- 
factured goods, whereas, 20,000 tons of 
the imports from, Great age wel and hire. 
an e- 
the United States were coa p . vibibted te eave @akhed 
that the company owed rentals of 
more than $400,000, as has been 


troleum, and flour and sugar from the 

United States. 

Use of Language charged, Chairman Lasker's letter 
stated further, however, that bids of 

purchase would be considéred, should 


one of the first requirements for 
successful trade with Spain is to use 
the company prove its financial. ability 
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Ast MR LF OD 
8 Panne 05 
at my office a statement in duplicate 
* the employees in your depart- 
t who have not paid the 1921 poll 
ley. 

II need not point out that this pro- 
cedure will prove to be a protection to 
city employees, and it is to accomplish 
this as well as to ald the tax collector 
in securing the payment of poll taxes 
that I am issuing this letter.” 


CITY WINS POINT IN 
NEW YORK GAS RULING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW . YO New York—The City | DO 
of New York, opposing application by 
the New York and Queens Gas Com- 
pany for a rate increase, as well as 
taxpayers who are also in opposition, 
| have obtained considerable advantage 
in two rulings by Chairman William 
A. Prendergast of the Public Service 
Commission. After hearing Col. Allan 
S. Miller, testifying as an expert for 
the company on the value of its plant, 
Chairman Prendergast said that the 
testimony would be checked in detail 


gon has informed the Cabinet and the 
Federal Congress that he will nullify, 
by special decree, his recently-pro- 

posed. incr in export taxes on 
petroleum. . s is to say that the 
old tax, to which no one objected, will 
stand, and Mexican oil producers and 
financiers generally consider that this 
stabilization of taxes. will go far to 
steady the oil markets of the world. 
All new taxes derived from oil lands, 
new development, importation of ma- 
chinery, and similar sources con- 
nected with the petroleum industry, 
will be applied to payment of the in- 
terest om the national debt, and, there- 
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after, to reduction in the principal ot 
that er- 5 


by experts for the commission. He 
also said, that in determination of the 
new rate, replacement value of the 


the Spanish language, both in corre- 
spondence and in commercial litera- 
ture. While English can be used if 


to carry it out. 


tomed to act, is an alien.” 
The license shall be granted by the 
Governor in Privy Council for such 


period as may be mentioned. The 
authority granting it can attach such 
terms, conditions and restrictions as 
the Governor in Privy Council shail 

in each case, in his absolute discre+ 
tion, see fit.” The ‘authorities can 

also refuse any application for a li- 

cense “without assigning any reason.” 

Regarding property already held 

here by the companies concerned, the 

following is the section, No: 7, dealing 

with the matter: “Their grants, leases, 

or conveyances of land, or any inter- 

est in land in the colony that have 

been made and issued prior to the 

passing of this law to any alien or 

alien company, such shall be valid 

and effectual for the purposes of this 

law, provided that every such com- 

pany shall within six months obtain 

a license and fulfill the other require- 

ments of the law.” 

The law is to come into operation 
by proclamation on a date named by 


— real ot 30 —.— La sage on a new. basis contended for by 


‘PETITION AGAINST 8 
ATIVE SOCIETY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, ‘Tllinois—An involuntary, 
petition in bankruptcy against the 
three trustees of the Cooperative So- 
clety of America, Harrison Parker, 
John Coe and N. 78 Hawkenson, was 
filed on behalf of three ‘holders of 
“beneficial interests” in the United 
States District. Court here yesterday. 
A. M. Blum, attorney for the petition- 
ers, alleged fraud in the sale of se- 
curities and the formation of other 
corporations effecting an illegal dis- 
sipation of assets. Judge K. M. Landis 
set the case for hearing next Wednes- 
day and ordered that in the meantime 
none Dut the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, that. of operating chain grocery 
stores, be engaged in by the defend- 


mor rt Sah 

which our compe itors in the Spanish 
market are more particular than we 
are.” 

Although the currency of Spain has 
not declined in value so far as other 
nations, it was explained that the 
financial situation was somewhat. com- 
iplicated and largely influenced by 
investments in German marks, French 
francs and sterling — particularly 
marks. This has brought about pay- 
ment for German goods in marks and 
has naturally diverted some trade. 
The Spaniard now realizes that the 
American dollar would have been a 
better investment. ~ > 

Consul Nathan expressed the. opin- 
ion that American investment in 
Spain, and the offering of high-grade 
American securities in Spain for 


i 1 : ag 5 * a 4 ‘ . Ne 8 ; * 
Nee — Counsel, in charge ot the 
before I left Mexico City, by Manuel matter. for the city, requested that 
Padres, assistant retary of the Permission be granted to take a com- 
treasury, Total interest on the for- Plete inventory of the company’s prop- 
eign debt of Mexico is approximately ert and that the hearing be held open 
40,000,000 pesos ($20,000,000) a year, six weeks for this. The chairman 
and it is believed that the appropria- | reserved his decision. Mr. Fertig also 
tion in the national budget, and the ànnounced that testimony on relations 
funds supplied by the taxes on the between the Consolidated Gas Com- 
oil industry, will enable Mexico to pay Panz, the parent company of the peti- 
off the back interest, covering about tioner, and the Standard Oil Company 
seven years, in two years, and still would not be ready for presentation 

for several weeks. 


3 up Pye eee interest pay - 
should seo come payments made n GA OIL, DROP FAILS 
TO.LOWER GAS PRICE 


should see some payments made on 
the principal of the bonds. 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


dental NEW STREET TRADES 
. LA FOR MINORS 


BOSTON. 

several inconsistencies between the 
Labor Law and the state regu- 
lations street trades for 
the State De- 
Industries; “Gen. Adolfo de la Huerta, Secre- ‘ 
tary of the Treasury, is endeavoring 
to refund the national debt, which is 

in several issues, in one issue, at a 


in- 


ys under 14 working for news- 
de | which was prohibited, or for 
themselves, which was legally allowed. 
The new law remedies this by provid- 
ing uniformity in all cases where the 


school attendance 
met. : 
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come producers, and 
2 political trouble a 


lower rate of interest, and . 
Wil de able to do this as soon as the 
ereditors are assured that Mexico is 
providing a way to pay the interest 
on the debt. 


No Money Borrowed 


“It begins to. appear ‘that General 
Obregon and his advisers have been 
ablo to.bring M through her first 
year or two of his administration with- 
out borrowing any money, and that 
now money is coming into the govern- 
ment through natural channels in suf- 
ficient quantity to keep the national 
and state governments in operation. 

“There was a time when many Mexi- 
cane - believed a large national loan 
would be necessary, but by putting up. 
his own private fortune, and with the 
aid of a number of other men who ad- 
vanced large sums, President Obregon 
has succeeded in avoiding the neces- 
sity for such a loan. 
country in much better condition than 
it has been at any time during the 
past 11 years, or since the end of the 
Diaz dictatorship in 1911. 

“But, though Mexico has passed hei 
time of greatest need of money, she 
now needs capital to provide labor 
for her inhabitants more than the 
government ever has needed a loan. 
It is useless to deny that thousands 
of men are idle in Mexico, or are 
barely making a living from such odd 
work as they can pick up here ana 
there in the ‘villages. There is little 


so that these working people may ‘be- 
and not sources of 


This put the 


NEW YORK, New York—The sen- 
sational drop in gas oil to 6.283 cents 
a gallon, a point lower than when 
gas was sold at a profit at 80 cents 
a thousand cubic feet, has had no 
effect on the price of gas, according 


Public Service Commission, in the ap- 
plication of the New York and Queens 
Gas Company, a Consolidated Gas 
Company subsidiary, for a rate of 
$1.60 a thousand. . 

This is largely due to contracts 
made prior to the drop in price fpr 
large quantities of fuel oil, between 


the Standard Oil Company of New 


Jersey, and the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. The city authorities, in oppos- 
ing the increase, call attention to the 
fact that the directors of both these 


companies are substantially the same. 


PAINTERS’ UNION 
RELEASES MEMBERS 


PORTLAND. Maine—There is no 
stated price which a union painter 
shal] ‘receive from his employer in 
this city. Property owners were no- 
‘tified through an advertisement signed 
by officers of Painters’ Local Union 
No. 237, in the local newspapers today. 
that it had been voted to. release 
every member to go to work wherever 
* saw fit at any price. 


They stated that they had been re- 


sisting * out conditions“ for the 
last eight weeks and had been unable 
to get a settlement at different confer- 
ences with the employers. They 


claimed they had received. only 85 


cents an hour out of $1.10 to $1.39 


rs abe! the public. 


to testimony brought out before the 


Spanish investment, could be 


creased with consequent improvement ants. 


2 


the Governor. 


of commercial relations. Spaniards, 
he said, dre heavy investors in foreign 


securities. : : 
CALIFORNIANS PLAN 
FOR MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office * 

BERKELEY, California—Extensive 
ee are deing made for the 

hree-day music festival to be held in 
the Greek Theater, at the ‘University 
of California, September 15, 16 and 17. 
The festival will be confined to the 
productions of Californian composers, 
played and sung exclusively by Cali- 
fornia artists, and the second evening, 
September 16, will be devoted entirely 
to productions of Berkeley composers, 
with Berkeley musicians and singers. 
The festival will be an annual event, 
and is being organized by the art com- 
mittee of the Berkeley Chamber of 
Commerce, assisted by virtually every | 
musician in Berkeley. All the pro- 
ceeds will go to the Berkeley War Me- 
morial Fund. 

The program will be opened on the 
night of September 15 by a program 
to consist entirely of the works of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, who will 
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EVE said for many years 
that good shoes are an econ- 
Andl each year many careful 
buyers have learned the value of 
this fact. They have found that by 
buying the very best of shoes, they 
get far greater satisfaction in ap- 
pearance and comfort, as well as 
months of extra wear. Experience 
proves to them. that in footwear, 
the very best is the most economical. 
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| Union Day celebrations on board the 


Aftrica—memories of hope, victory, de- 
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1 The mountain ranges norih ‘of the Great 
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lite. ways the oad 
developments are the ‘most 
king; but in art, literature, educa- 

the same tendency 
true that in certain 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 


CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony—At the 


Arundel Castle; General Smuts made 
an address upon the meaning and 


said, all great memories in South 


It recalled not 
only memories of the great achieve- 
ment, the consummation of fina? peace 
after a whole century of struggle, but 
also the greatest defeat in South 
Africa, ac it was the date upon which 
the Treaty of Vereeniging was signed. 

rapidly sketched the history of 

Africa during the last century. 
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itself. North of the, Zaskar Range 
and the Great Himalayan Range runs 
the Ladak Range, and. beyond this 
again the Kailas Range. This latter 
is the mountain system which the 
Swedish explorer, Sven Hedin, claimed 
to have discovered; whereas in reality 
it had deen described by the two 
great Indian explorers, Nain Singh 
and Kishen Singh—the pundits A, 
and A. K. of the Survey of India— 
about 60 years ago. Also peaks 
along its length had been surveyed 
and accyrately fixed by triangulation 
by Colonels Ryder and Wood, the two 
survey officers who accompanied the 
Tibet Frontier Mission in 1904, while 
the © was Known to the Survey of 
India as the |Kailas Range before 
Sven Hedin eter. started for Tibet. 
Explore it he certainly did; but dis-. 
cover it, no.“! 

On a little sketeh-map accompany- 
ing the article a mighty range, the 


’ 
: fe 
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Hon horthof Lhasa. 
The problem is not as simple 
The Survey of India supposed. there 
Was one mountain range north of the 
Tsangpo: But nobody had ever crossed 
it. . Still it was -called the Kailas 
Range. It is no rare occurrence that 
explorers mistake a mountain wall for 
a mountain range. What Nain Sing 
say from his northern route in 1873 
and believed to be one range was, in 
reality, the ends of closely serried 
smaller ranges and mountain folds ' 
which more or less abruptly were 
cut off at a considerable distance south 
of his routes. When traveling in the 
valley of the Tsangpo, in 1865, the 
same pundit has seen the southern, 
ends of the ranges and believed that 
he traveled along the southern base of 
one long range. The Survey of India 
made the same mistake even so late as 
in 1907 when Col. Sir Sidney Burrard | 
published his excellent “Sketch” on 
the Himalaya and Tibet. The four or 
five. peaks triangulated by Wood from 
the Tsangpo valley (where Nain Sing 
had traveled before) were also be- 
lieved to belong to the “Kailas Range.” 

There is only one drawback in all 
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Drawn fot The Christian Science Monitor 


* 


of rocks. My observations prove that 
a very energetic mountain-folding 
action and a lively volcanic activity 
were at work perhaps already in the 
young Cretaceous and certainly in 
Eocen time, a time during which the 
formation of Transhimalaya and 
Himalaya began. Toward the end of 
Pliocen and before the beginning of 
Pleistocene the folding activity came 
to an end after having built up the 
Transhimalayan and Himalayan folds. 
The tangential pressure has been 
enormous against the resistance of 
the Indian peninsula. More @r less 
regular folds were pressed up, and 
every fold is a mountain range. I 
have signified them with native 
names of which the most important 
are: Lapchung-gangsi, Kanchung - 
gangsi, Terinam Range, Lunpo-gangsi, 
Lunkar Range, Kapta, Susla Range, 
Pedang- Range, Lavar Range and 
Sing are the most 


5 
a 
: 


riyers and lakes, a gentleman tells 


your readers that there is only one 0 


range, the “Kailas Range,“ which I 


should have claimed, to have discov- | 


ered! Without jealousy I leave this 
discovery to the author of “The 
Tibetan Frontier.” 

There are two other small state- 
ments in the article that demand a 
correction. Thé author says that 
since the journey of Grueber and Sor- 
ville (1661-62) the explorers in Tibet 
have been legion. I have written the 

* 
work under publication, so I know 
that the explorers in Tibet are very 
few for such an enormous country. 
Further, he says that England, Russia, 
Germany, Sweden, France, Holland, 
Venice, India, and China have all sent 
their representatives. I do not appre- 
ciate the modesty of omitting America. 
The late Minister of the United States 
in Peking, William Woodville Rock- 
hill, has made two brilliant journeys 
across eastern Tibet, and he is the 
greatest scholar on matters Tibetan 


my |Scale* industries, this has meant that 


‘into the hands of a few large capital- 
country with its labyrinth of ranges, | 


may be said that the answer to the 
question “Who finances the mills of 
Lancashire?” is, “The people of Lan- 
cashire themselves.” The banks which 
operate in the various districts take 
a share in the work, but it is a minor 
share only: , 
Extension of Weaving Sheds. 
In the weaving section, as distinct | 
from the spinhing section of the trade, 
it is possible, even in these days of 
large scale enterprise, for individuals 
of modest means to commence in busi- 
ness. Mr. Parkes showed how the 
weaving shed may be erected as a small 
place and then gradually extended, and 
the entry of people of small capital is 
further encoyraged by what is known 
as the room and power” system. To 
anyone starting in business under this 
system the problem is to pay for the 
machinery, should it be his own; to 
find the money for wages week by 
week, and to buy the stores and raw 
material. The terms for yarn are 
usually 14 days’ credit. The cloth when 
made is principally sent to Manchester 
and paid for in 14 days. The financial | 
aspect, therefore, of a weaving con- 
cern is a well-defined one, and — 
calculable unless stocks of yarn or 
cloth are being carried. The business 

can, in great measure, be accommo-. 
dated to the capital of the adventurer, | 
and it has thus remained largely in 
private hands. 

The spinning section of the trade, on 
the other hand, owing to its advanced 
stage of specialization, needs large 
units of capital. In many other large 


the ownership and control have fallen 


ists. But in Oldham, which can be 
taken as the chief spinning town, the 
ownership is widely diffused among 


the inhabitants. The mills are run by 


which is subscribed by the general 
body of individual citizens, and the 
result is that the people of the town 
take an intense pride in their cotton : 
mills. 


Local Investments Preferred 


As Mr. Parkes says: “They prefer | 
to invest their money in these 5 


1 
' 


companies rather than elsewhere. The 
affairs of the companies are discussed 
with great freedom and a healthy pub- 
lic opinion is produced, which all goes 
to maintain efficiency. There are 
fewer rich men in the town in pro- 
portion to the population, probably, 
than in former days, but there are a 
great number of people in comfortable 
circumstances, able to save from their 
incomes tonsiderable sums. ‘These 
sums are almost invariably put back 
into the trade in one shape or another, 
and there is thus secured a continual ' 


ganda, and thus fosters the idea of 
the “class war.” ; 


15 It is generally de wee vy 


the extremist p _them-. 
selves, that the most. difficu!t indus- 
trial areas from their point of view 
of the spread of advanced ideas are 
those in-which the workers have op- 


portunities of becoming manufactur- | 


érs, In such districts, for example, as 
the boot and shoe manufacturing vil- 
lages, nearly all the business men 
bave ‘started life as operatives, and 
they still Hve, even in their prosperity, 
among their workers, to muy of 
whom, indeed, they are bound 1/7 
family relationship, religious ties, or 
sporting friendships. it is obvious at 


Once that it is difficult for the propa- 


gandist to develop a clear-cut division 
between Capital and Labor in such a 
locality. | : 


Ot course, the introduction of co- 


partnership and of joint control is a 
means of attracting the good will of 
the workers even in trustified indus- 
tries, and this method is now receiy- 
ing a trial in many places. But, fail- 
ing the adoption of such schemes, it 
must be admitted that the diffusion of 
ownership and interest which exists 
in Lancashire is an equally potent foe. 
of industrial discontent. 


RELEASED PRISONERS. 
FACE DIFFICULTIES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


- SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota — 
What to do for the 500,000 men who 
annually complete their terms and are 


discharged from the prisons of the 
United States, many of them with 
families, was the subject of an ad- 
dress made in the Chamber of Com- 
merce rooms in Sioux Falls by Dr. 
Edward Ruskin, of the Prison Welfare 
Association. Dr. Ruskin asserted the 
problem was acute. The speaker 
formerly was chaplain at the South 


Dakota penitentiary, and now is a 


resident of Leavenworth, Kansas, 
where he atts as missionary at the 
federal prison. 

Investigation shows, sad the 
speaker, that about 80 per cent of the 
families of prisoners are broken up 
th h the inearceration of the head 


joint stock companies, the capital of ot the family. Not only this, but when 


the fmprisoned man is released he ex- 
perienoes’ the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining employment, many of his 
fellow workers even demanding that 
he be. diseharged from his position if 
they learn that he has a prison record. 
Society must take a more active in- 
terest in the released men, he in- 
sisted, if it is to solve this problem. 


PRAISE FOR “ULSTER SPECIALS” 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Soelence Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland—Addressing the 
“Ulster Specials” at Newtownards 
Camp, Sir Hamar Greenwood congrat- 
ulated them on their conduct during 
the King’s visit, and counseled them 
to maintain the discipline which made 
the Royal Irish Constabulary one of 
the greatest in the history of the Em- 
pire and the world. He said it had al- 
ways been his pride to back up the 
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quered. people, signed the Treaty of 


Waitangi in 1840 and became the sub- 
| jects of Queen Victoria. : 


The strong feature of the treaty, 
from. the point of view of the natives, 
was that it secured them in posses- 
sion of their lands and made it im- 
possible for the white men, without 
breach of faith, to proceed with any — 


deal of the land that they held-at that 
time. The cottages of the white set- 
tlers have replaced the native kain 

gas; sheep and cattle graze where 
the Maoris snabed the birds and 
hunted the wild pigs. In many dis- 
tricts the Maoris retain no more land 
than they require for their own sub- 
sistence, and the laws of the Domin- 


‘fon forbid them to alienate. this land. 


But there fs one block of more than 
500,000 acres that remains almost en- 
tirely in ts virgin state. This is the 
Urewera country, where: until com- 
paratively recent years some of the 
Maori tribes resisted civilizing influ- 
ences and lived to a large extent under 
the conditions that had contented their 
forefathers. 

Highly Complex Process : 

The natives do not need this land. 
The younger generation has adopted 
the ways of the white man and does 
not wish to roam trackless forests. 
The white settler has pushed to the 
boundaries of the Urewera country, 
and the idle land is an offense in his 
eyes. But the government, having ad- 
mitted the necessity for getting the 
ax and the plow into this area, has 
found the actual process to be highly 
complex, 

The Urewera country is “papatupa 
land,” that is to say, it is owned in 
common by the members of eertain 
families and tribes. Now the Maoris 
have an extraordinary regard for 
genealogy. They trace their relation- 
ships from generation to generation 
with a scrupulous accuracy not ex- 


celled by European royalty. The New 


Zealand courts have been called upon 
to unravel legal problems arising 
from disputed Maori relationships 
dating back a century or two. Every 
mah and every woman who can prove 
relationship has an interest in the 
Urewera lands, and these interests are 
not individualized. One man may 
bave a dozen different interests, but 
he cannot put his foot on a single 
rood of land and claim it for his own. 
And if he eultivateda crop of kumeras 
on an acre of His own selection, all 
the other owners would have the right 
to come along and share the produce. 
Lands Bought Up 

The government has been buying in- 
terests in the Urewera lands for more 
than ten years, and it owns now about 
300,000 acres of the land. But it is 
still unable to claim a clear title to 
any particular block of the country 
and it cannot force any remaining 
Maori to sell. Ministers have been 
trying to arrange for the concentra- 
tion of the remaining Maori interests, 
but difficulties arise at every turn. The 
Maoris have to be unanimous before 
much progress can be made in any di- 
rection, and the government finds it- 
self in a tangle of tribal rights, ancient 
quarrels, “tapu” (sacred) lands, fish- 
ing privileges, and so forth. 


Essentially it was the history of a 
long struggle between the two white 
The Boers resented British 


This Gordian knot cannot be cut, and 
so settlement waits while those in 
authority proceed step by step with 
apparently unlimited patience. The 
man who wishes to farm the Urewera 
lands finds the situation yexing, but 


supply ot new capitat.” ‘forces of the Crown in the House of 
Another good feature of the Oldham Commons, and he hoped they would 
Mills is the opportunity given for the back him up by doing their duty with- 
advancement of men of ability, and out any spirit of revenge, and thus 
the consequent 1 ha bring peace to Ireland, He said that 
dividuality and enterprise, n the last phase of the difficulties of 


this: the “Kailas Range,” as it was de- 
picted by the Survey of India and as 
it was drawn in the sketch of The 
Christian Science Monitor, does not ex- 
ist in reality. There is no such forma- 
tion in Tibet. It has only been con- 


that ever traveled in the country. His 
books, “The Land of the Lamas” 
(1891) and “Diary ot 4 Journey 
Through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 
and 1893” (1894) belong to the best 
books ever written on Tibet. Rockhill 
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structed in the drawing offices of very 


taken a step in the region in question. 

However, there exists a Kailas 
Range in the western part of the re- 
gion, vis., the short range to which 
the sacred Mt. Kailas belongs. This 
range was discovered by Ippolito 
Desidert in 1715, and has been briefly 
described by him. But he was not the 
first to tell us of its existence. It had 
been known for thousands of years, 
as it is mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
the Rameyana and the PFuränäs. The 
Vayu Purän tells us that Mi. Hima- 
vant (Himalaya): was situated: south 
of Mt. Kallasa, on the top of which, 
Siva was supposed to dwell in his 
paradise: .The great Indian poet, 
Kalidasa, mentions it, e. g., in Canto 
Seven of his poem: The Birth of the 
War-God, where he says of Nandi’s 
bull: b 


a 


ati tithe 


died a few years ago, but that is no 
reason to forget him. Nor should the 
admirable and important alpine expe- 
ditions of Dr. and Mrs. Workman in 
the Kara-korums passed with 
silence. 

I add a little sketch map of the princi- 


pal ranges discovered by me on the very. 


place where the sketch in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor for June 8 has a 
“Kailas Range.” The reader has to com- 


pare the two maps. And if he takes real 


interest in this question asin other mat- 
ters Tibetan he will have to consult 
my scientific work, “Southern Tibet,” 


of Which four volumes text and two 


volumes atlas were published in 1917, 
while five volumes text and two vol- 
umes atlas will be published in a few 
months. ‘The best .way will be to or- 
der a copy from the publisher, Gene- 
ralstabens Litégrafiska Anstalt, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. * 

In America a great interest prevails 
regarding the geography of the world. 
Several times I have felt a great temp- 


tation to come over and make a lec- 


turing trip. But so far my wishes have 
not been realized. : 
(Signed) SVEN HEDIN. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Jane 30, 1921. 


GRAPE-RAISING PROJECT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitur 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN DINGO, California—Attracted 
by the remarkable’ profits made this 


though it is impossible for an opera- 
tive spinner to commence business, | 
owing to the large capital required, | 
he can, nevertheless, if he displays. 
initiative and receives promotion, 


earn a reputation which will enable 


vestors, and thus, by a union of his 
personality with their resources, 
establish a new concern. This is con- 
tinually happening in Lancashire, and 
the fact that in this way an outlet its, 
provided for native ability and ambi- 
tion proves a very effective influence 
in the avoidance of unrest and the 
stabilization of society. 

Social Effects Far-Reaching . : 
. The existence of such methods of. 
insuring the cooperation of the mass’ 
of the people in local industry has 
far-reaching social effects. The al- 


“The Cabjnet- Wood Superlatioe” 


THE BEAUTY of 
(AMERICAN. WALNUT 


genuine 


Ireland was at that time being entered 
upon, and reminded them that the gov- 
ernment had no quarrel with the Irish 
people in any part of Ireland. 


there is something to be said in praise 
of New Zealand’s recognition of the 
rights and prejudices. of the Maori 


people. 
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him to attract the capital of local in- 
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Nh. YORK, New York—Prices in 
rday fell off in 
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STOCKS. STEADY INN 


LONDON MARKET 


‘LONDON, iaiand-—Securities on 
the London Stock Exchange continued 


in leadership yesterday, but 


markets in the main were steady. 
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Gold vs. Paper Pound 
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240. > ton of wheat was as vxalu- 
able . teres of gold as in 
Englan or anywhere else, and if Ger- 
many could barter her goods for Brit- 

goods, exchange in the technical | 7 

‘sense Would not grise. Bar- 
Id Be too clumsy fer 


A fact which has puzzled many 
Australians was explained by the 
speaker. In a retail establishment in 
Sydney,..a gold pound will buy no 
more than.a paper pound, and this has 
given rise to the argument that there 


has been no depreciation of the paper 


pound relatively to gold or goods. 
This ‘phenomenon was attributed by 
Sir a Braddon to two artificial 

In the first place there are 


very y few gold cofna ia circulation in | 
A , ; be+ie, 


£0 
at about 25 shillings (paper) for the 
— of the gold in the sovereign. 
‘The gold stocks or reserves in Aus- 
tralia cannot be exported and this has 
teided to fix the value of gold for 
intorgational transactions at 20 shill-- 
lings ‘paper. The second factor was 
that the law compelled the retailer to 


aceépt the paper pound at its full face) 


value. But when it came to payment 
for American imports, the Australian 
mérchant had to pay in paper at the 
difference between $4.86 to the pound 
gold and the exchange rate of $3.90 or 
$3.50 as the case might be. Therefore 
‘goods from America had appreciated 
in value by, say 20 to 25 per cent, 
relatively to the paper pound. In 
other words, the paper pound in Aus- 
tralia at a Virtual discount of 20 
r cent, the same as the Eng- 


lish paper pound. 
Some Financial Problems 


Touching on Britain’s difficult posi- 
tion, Sir Henry Braddon pointed out 
that everywhere there was keen com- 
petition and a period of deflation new 
in the World's history. Industrial ex- 
pansion could only be secured by 
capital expenditure; but, apart fron 
the capita eaten up by the war, an 
undue proportion of the savings of 
the nation had to go into war loans 
and taxation, so that an unduly large 

amount of thé capital remaining after 
the war was being defiected from in- 
dustry and commerce. 
enormous increase in the 
world’s débts from £8,600,000,000 in 
1913 to. £60,000,000,000 in 1920, and 
the huge expansion in the total paper 
De |e cireulation, had a direct effect on 
De Australla. Sir Henry emphasized 
that the Commonwealth could not 
carry its present heavy indebtedness 
unless helped by the outside world 
with loan money and the purchase of 
her surplus goods. But the price of 
was determined by 


bad no means, of paying for that wool 
either in cash or in credit, so the 
wool r ed unsold and Europe had 
to Prior to the war, goods 
1 ge and nations used gold 
1. 1 ot balancas. 

t arrangement so 
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425,618, and automobile parts 
"tbe value of Pn ga were im- 
2 ato J 
757% N and the value 
was $2,866; 


automobiles imported in alt was 1579, 
‘that a larger number 


of m dium and low-priced cars. were | 


imported: in 1920 than in 1919. 
The value of automobiles and parts 
imported from the United States was 
$5,405,818 in 1919, and $5,015,130 8 
1920. Italy exported automobiles to 
$9889 in 1920. 

The Ch o, North Shore & Milwau- 
kes Bi ic Railway reports for the 
12 months ended May 31, last. net in- 


eme ‘available for interest charges of 


$837,809, against $8,787,940 in 1920. 

Several of the collar manufacturers 
of Troy, New York, have announced a 
reduction in prices to go into effect at 
once. It brings down the wholsale 
price to $1.90 per dosen. 

‘The New York Journal of Commerce 
Says 517 companies were chartered 
during’ the month of July with an 
N capital stock totaling 3281. 

50,000. This is the poorest monthly 
showing since December, 1918. 

The Cuban Government has been 
asked if it is possible to seil to a Ger- 
man commercial consortium 1,000,000 
tons of sugar. The Cuban Cabinet re- 
ferred it.to a financial commission, 
with full power to negotiate diredtly. 
Cuban. sugar interests have wanted to 
take out of the general market just 
that quantity in order to stabilize the 


price. | 
DIVIDENDS 


Boston Manufacturing, quarterly of 
$1.75 on preferred, payable August 15 

August 10. Semi-annual of 
payable August 1 to 


July 38 

Sharp Manufacturing, quarterly ot 
$2, payable August 22 to stock of 
July 30. 

Hudson Manhattan Railroad have 
declared interest of 24%% on the $33,- 
102,000 adjustment income 5% bonds 
out of the surplus income for the six 
months ended June 30, 1921, paysxhle 
October 1. This ix the second install: 
ment to be paid on this issue since 
October 1. 1916, the first installment 
of 2% having been paid on April 1 
last. As the interest on the bonds is 
cumylative after January 1, 1920, a 
balance of 3% remains unpaid. 

Suncook Mills, quarterly of $1.50 on 
preferred stock, payable August 15 to 
stock of July 28. 

Hamilton Manufacturing, quarterly 
of $2, payable August 15 to stock of 
August 2. - 

Lee Rubber & Tire, quarterly of 50 
cents, payable September 1 to stock 
ot August 15. 

Continenta] Guarantee Corporation, 
quarterly of 2%, payable August 2 to 
stock of July 28. 

Empire City Safe Deposit, dividend 
of $4, payable August 6. 

Weetamoe Cotton Mills, quarterly of 
1%%,. payable August 1 to stock of 
July 1 


BRITISH DEBT OO 
THE UNITED STATES 


7 i 
+ Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—England must 
pay the United States about $200,000,- 
000 annually, for that is the interest 
at 5 per cent on the money loaned to 
Great Britain by America during the 
war. The outstanding amourft of the 
British debt to the United States Gov- 
ernment is now $4,166,318,358, which 
at par of exchange is approximately 
£ 856,000,000. The only definite ar- 
rangement for reduction of this debt 
at present arrived at is that made for 
the repayment of a sum of £122,000,- 
000 borrowed for purchase of silver 
dollars. Under this arrangement 3 
further 330.500.000 will be repaid next 
April. and May. The interest accrued 
unpaid on the debt to the United 
States Government is approximately 
$407,000,000. 1 


- WORLD'S COTTON STOCKS 

WASHINGTON, District of. Columbia 
he United States Bureau of Mar- 
kets and Cr estimates the worid’s | 
carry-over ot cotton July 31 to be 
10,530,323 bales of approximately 500 
pounds each. Stocks in the United 


| States are reported as 7.429.586 bales, 


while the total stocks throughout the 


July consumption is placed 8 1.050. 


000 bales. 


CHINESE CONTRACT SECURED. 
NEW YORK, New York-—The Gen- 


Japan ameunting in value to $138,041 | dicted 
jin 19109, 5 


world are estimated at 11,580,323 bales. 


71020 1745 automobiles, val- be 


and 
N oe ‘not 8 a 


| phatically deny 


shall pase that before very long, 
the tufming of thé tide. There are al- 


A ready indications, 1 find, among com- 


mereial und business people of the 


city of London a great feeling of hope 
and @ reviving confidence,” said Sir 
Robert Horne, Chancellor of the Er- 


ar ehequer, » ‘speaking recently at the 


particularly “La Dépéche 
Coloniale et Maritime“ and La Vie 
Maritime”, that German shipowners 
were behind the combine, was but a 
| step. 

The representative of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, on the authority 
of information from most reliable 
source, is in a tion to most em- 
this rumor. The 
Dutch, Navigation companies are 


the | amongst the most powerful and the 


most. prosperous of the werld, and can 


jn very well do without foreign aid ‘or 


len Com 
th ‘ 
— W of totes of 5 of cer: 
Great Hone for Future 


Other factors in the manufacturing 

end of the 2 look forward with 

greater hope to e future as a ult 
manifest stabilizati of. prices 


of the man 
cunt dituetiok eet generally, 


and of the 

no necessity: for wage adjustments. 
would have been the 

case had the opening prices on goods 

been much löwer than the preceding 

season. 

The London colonial: wool auctions 
eame to a close last week with prices 
down generally from 7% to 15 per 
cent. The sale closed with consider- 
able animation, Yorkshire showing 
more interest at the close, and the fur- 
ther fact that the sales had been short- 
ened by the withdrawal of 12,000 bales 
of the less desirable B. A. W. R. A. 
wools having not a little to do with 
the increase of interest. Good 64s 
tops are quoted on a basis of 38d. out 
of the London 2825 by the Bradford 
on th st series of 

In Atistralia, the "pee se 
sales Which win have some 150,000 


| balés to offer, opened auspicious!y in 


West Australia, when 90 per cent of 
the offerings were disposed of. York- 
Shire and Continental biyers were 
‘the principal operators. Sales bave 
been resumed in New’ Zealand this 
week, also, following an adjustment 
of the dispute between the bankers 
and the wool merchants over the 
question of negotiating bills of lading 
before the boat upon which shipment 
is to be made should have arrived in 
port. The South African and South 
American markets are steady and 
without quotable change. 


The Domestic Situation : 
The domestic woo! trade is naturally 


‘| feeling encoyraged over the prospects 


for the coming season, in view.of the 
opening results in lightweight goods. 
It seems to be certain that fine wools 
will be chiefly sought for the manu- 
facture of the lightweight goods just 
as they have been in popular request 
for the past two seasons but there has 
teen a fairly heavy demand recently 
for the fine medium and medium 


grades, including three-eighths wools, 


some of the largest knitting and weav- 

ng mills having purchased consider- 
ab'e weights of these wools in the 
eastern ‘geabéard markets at steady 
rates. 

In the west there has been a fairly 
steady demand for the fine and fine 
medium clips, especially where they 
run to staple decently well. For such 


wools, prices have held very firm and 


have even shown some slight tendency 
to advance. Recent purchases of fine 
and fine medium clips of fair staple 
have been made at à clean landed 
cost exceeding 70 cents. Buying of 
the medium to low- 
ceeding ey and especially in the 
bright wool . where the grow- 
ers have shown all season a marked 
indisposition to meet the market. 
Strong and ‘concerted action is being 
taken by the growers. to have the 
tariff on wool in the proposed perma- 
nent tariff modified by the elimina- 
tion of the maximum proviso of 35 
per cent ad valorem, leaving purely 


the scoured content rate of 25 cents a 


pound. The manufacturers, on the 
other hand, are seeking an aniénd- 
ment of the rates on manufactures of 
wool, which, as the bill now. stands, 
provide rates about midway between 
the duties in the Democratic laws of 
1893 and 1913. The odtcome in the 


it by the on 


8 on taxation. will de watched with 
no little interest. 5 


MONTGOMERY WARD & co. SALES 
CHICAGO, Hlinois—Sales of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. during July and 
seven months of 1921 compared with 
a year ago mon: - 
1921 b ae 1920 
88,642,816 | 4 oa 


41, 
1 2 
NEW YORK, . New York—Cotton 
futures cl ‘ | October 12. 


rade clips is pro- 


interference. The United Dutch Navi- 
gation 8 * already inaugu- 
rated its lines of service to Africa, 
Atistralia, British India and the Far 
Fast. 


ENGLISH GOLD AN o 
SILVER IM PORTS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


Irving N. Linnall, United States Con- 


suk at London, has reported to the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce that imports of gold into Great 
Britain during the week ended June 
29 totaled £1,005,480, of which £674 
came from Belgium, £51,694 from 
British West Africa, £962,456 from 
British South Africa, and £656 from 
other countries. 

Exports for the same period aggre- 
gated £1,297,250, all of which went to 
the United States. Imports of silver 
tor the week totaled £771,926, of 
which £96,000 came from the Nether- 
lands, £5788: from Belgium, £387,500 
from France, 286796 from the United 
States, £570,160 from Britist West Af- 
rica, £6496 3 Canada and es 
from other ries. the 
week totaled £187,736, 0 of which 1115 
went to to Denmark, £67,000 to — 
£27,700 to Chile, yo to Egypt, 
£2000 to the Cape of Good Hope, £56,- 
000 te Bombay, and 2 to other 
countries. 


GAIN IN TONNAGE 
BY MERCHANT SHIPS 


NEW YORK, New York—Totnage 
of seagoing merchant vessels launched 
during the three years ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, comprised more than 25 
per cent of the launching during the 
last 29 years, for which compilation of 
Lloyd’s Register are availiable, ac- 
cording to the Commerce Monthly, is- 
sued by the National Bank of Com- 
merce. 


Prior to the war, the largest amount | Coal 


of shipping launched in any year was 
3,332,882 gross tons in 1913. Annual 
construction then decreased to 1,201,- 
630 tons in 1915. Urgent war demand 
stimulated construction, but it was 
not until 1918 that the total launch- 
ings exceeded 1913. In 1918, due 
largely to construction of more than 
3,000,000 tons in the United States, 


world shipyards launched 5,447,444: 
In 1919 the total was 7,144,549, 


tons. 
of which more than 4,000,000 was the 
product of American yards. In 1920 
shipbuilding activity was 
somewhat, but launchings still were 


in excess of previous years except in 


1919.7 

Despite war destruction of over 13. 
000,600 gross tons and loss through 
marine hazards of an additional 
2,390,000 tons during hostilities, the 
world’s mercantile tonnage is greater 
than it would have been had the aver- 
age rate of increase for 10 years prior 
to 1914 continued. Estimated tonnage 
affoat is in excess of 60,000,000 gross 
tons, or approximately 11,000,000 mofe 
a on June 30; 191 


8 ‘TRANSVAAL GOLP OUTPUT 
‘ Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 

JOHANNESBURG. South Africa— 
The total gold output of the Transvaal 
for June amounted to 678,490 ounces. 
The production in May was 687,776 
ounces, and in June, 1920, 715,957 
ounces. The number of natives em- 
ployed on the Rand at the end of last 
month was 84.173. of which 168,152 
were employed on the gold mines. 


NEW GEORGIA COTTON SOLD 


NEW YORK, New York—The first 


bale of new Georgia cotton was sold 
at auction on the cotton exchange yes- 
terday for 50 cents a pound. It 
weighed 394 pounds and was classed 
as strict low middling. The proceeds 
‘of the sale will go to charity. The 
same bale was auctioned off on the 
Savannah exchange for 68 cents a 
pound, 


NEW EXCHANGE FOR ARGENTINE 
BUENOS — 


eign 
Monday for the 
de.Comercio, wh 
„exchange market for the convenience 
of its members, The first day's buai- 
ness was small, only cash transactions 
being permitted. 


reduced 


Cee to to the delegates to the 
| conference of the Association of Con- 
servative Clubs, It was said that the 
government was gofhg to be béaten by 
the anti-waste.campaign, Sir Robert 
stated. Well, they all belonged to the 
anti-waste party, but the problem was 
how to achieve the economies they all 
desired. It was amusing how many 
people there were who supported 


economy in general, but never in a 


particular matter in which they were 
interested at the moment. 

Referring to the heavy burden of 
taxation, Sir Robert said they must 
not forget it was by taxation they 
were paying for their success in the 
war. They were groaning today under 
a debt o something like £8,000,000,- 
000, but if it had not been incurred 
we should be ‘paying much more to 
the Germans today. They cofld find 
consolation in the condition which the 
gove ots of their allies found 
themselves. 

British expenditure now was six 
times as much as it was before the 
war. That of France was eight times 
more, the United States nine times, 
and Belgium 16 times. Moreover, they 
were entitled to say that they were 
the only one of those countries meet- 
ing the expenditure out of revenue. 

Sir Robert said they had come 
through very difficult times, but 
there was a great feeling of settle- 
ment going over the country at pres- 


ent. That gave them great encourage- 


ment. “Do not let us adopt the spirit 
of pessimism. If we face our fate 
with courage and confidence, in the 
old English spirit of enterprise and 
fair play, and realize that by work and 
work alone we shall make up for our 
great losses in the past tragic years, 
so we shalk.emerge again into a pros- 
perity which will rejoice the hearts 
ef us all,“ Sir Robert concluded. 


ALASKA’S MINERAL 
|; OUTRUT SHOWS GAIN 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The value of the mineral output of. 
Alaska in 1920 was $23,307,757, as 
compared with $19,620,931 in 1919, 
according to a bulletin issued by the 
Geological Survey. The gain in 1920 
was due entirely to the increase in the 
output of copper, which was 47,222,771 
pounds in 1919 and 70,435,363 pounds 
in 1920. Bight Alaska copper mines 
were operated in 1920, compared with 
11 in 1919. The value- of Alaska’s 
mineral output during the 40 years of 
mining is $461,474,789. 

The value of Alaska mine produc- 
tion in 1919 and 1920 follows: 


1920 

$8,365,560 
12,960,006 
1,039,364 
355,668 
16,112 
140,000 

160,117 


143,113 266,830 
$19,620,913 $23,303,757 


In 1920 17 gold-lode mines and five 
prospects were operated and produced 
gold worth $4,473,687. The Alaska 
gold-placer mines have produced in 
all gold worth $217.885,000. In the 
summer of 1920, 488 gold-placer 
mines, large and small, employing. 
1987 men, were operated, and during 
the previous winter 82 mines, employ- 
ing 218 men. The value of the output 
of gold from placers was $3,873,000 in 
1920 and $4,970,000 in 1919¢ 


REPORT ON FREIGHT 
CARS IN SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Statistics compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Railway Economics 
covering freight cars in service at the 
end of all years from 1911 to 1920, in- 
clusive, show the increase in that 
period in number of freight cars in 
service has been only 237,162. From 
December 31, 1917. to December 31, 
1919, there was an actual decrease of 
125,324. The complete table follows: 

Freight cars in service as of end 
of years 1911 to 1920: 

Freight 
cars 
2,145,050 
2,168,223 
2.287.446 


| 1919 
Gold *eeeee eeeteeeeeee $9,326,032 


Platinum minerals. 73.668 


Petrol, marble; gyp- 


Freight 
cars 
2,264,233 
2.507.536 
2.426.514 


As of— 
June 30, 16 
Dec. 31, 17 
Dec. 31. 18 


As Oo f— 
June 30. 11 
June 30, 12 
June 30, 13 
June 30, 14 2,291,750 Dec. 31. 19 2.389.860 
June 30, 15 2,286,792 Dec. 31, 20 2,382,212 

Since January 1 of this year the 
number of cars in had order has in- 
creased more rapidly than in any 
similar period for many years, due to 
lack of funds for making ear repairs: 


CHICAGO MARKETS 
CHICAGO, Illincis—Wheat closed 
substantially lower yesterday, with 
September at 1.23%, December at 
1.26%. Corn closed lower, with Sep- 
tember at 585%, December at 59%. 
Hogs averaged lower with provisions. 
August rye 1.12%b, September rye 
1,42%b,* December rye 1.10 b, Sep- 
tember barley 61b. December barley 
gan, September pork 18.85, Ber 
‘tard. 12.20, October lard 12.30, January 
lard 10%5b; September ribs 10.85, 
October ribs 10.57.. 
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i r to The Ctteties Belenen Monitor 
22 trom its Canadian N § Office 
| TORONTO, ontario Dy making the 
‘86 holes in the second day's play in 
144, a 71 m the morning and a 73 
5 the 8 W. A. 8 : 
fessio at Bir Club 
near Detroit, sichiens, tame from 
fourth place and won the Canadian 
open golf championship at the Toronto 
Club, Tuesday, with a score of 293, 
three strokes ahead of his nearest 
| rival, M. J. Brady of the Oakland Hill 
9— 2 Club ot Detroit, who was second Mon- 
nons: day. Robert MacDonald of the Bob 
o’ Link Club of Chicago, Dlinois, who 
_ | finished the first 36 holes on Monday 
With 145, found the going harder 
Tuesday and took 78 in the morning 
rand 75 in the afternoon, which gave 
him third place with 298. T. D. 
Armour, the prominent Scottish ama- 
AMERICAN LEAGUE. STANDING teur, was fourth with 299 and George 
t P. C. Cumming, professional at the Toronto 
633 | Golf Club, was fifth with 300. J. H. 
‘Kirkwood, the Australian champion, 
added 153 to his score of 148 made on 
Monday and won sixth prize. 
Although Trovinger was runner-up 
to MacDonald in the recent United 
States Metropolitan District open 
championship, he was the unknown 
quantity as far as the Toronto gallery 
was concerned, and his playing was 
witnessed by very few. Although he 
was fourth on Monday night, he was 
not conceded a chance as it was 
thought that MacDonald, Brady, and 
Kirkwood would produce the winner. 
Trovinger started out in the first pair 
| Tuesday morning, and going out made 
the nine holes in 33, which is four un- 
der par. Coming in he ran into trouble 
and ‘took 38, placing him second to 
Brady, who made a 76. In the after- 
noon Trovinger came in early, and he 
made the last hole in a birdie 3, holing 
out with a 20-foot putt. 
Brady, when he heard that he needed 
a 75 to win, played poorly and took 
16 for his last three holes against a 
par 12. The other leaders also fell 
down on the last 18. although several 
who were well back Monday came 
strongly Tuesday and won prizes. 
Trovinger won $256, a gold medal, and 
the Rivermead Cup, and the next five 
weré presented with cash prizes, with 
the exception of Armour, who was 
presented with plate and also the gold 
medal given by the Royal Canadian 
Golf Association for the best ama- 
teur score. George Cumming, Nicol 
Thompson, and E. H. Bannister each 
won special prizes for the best scores 
for 18 holes by Canddian profession- 
als, each having a 73, while Trovinger 
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in-| N. W. Niles, Boston, defeated P. F. 
: Leland Stanford Junior University, | 
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| Grayling. 
nN 8k. 22m. 348; Only one other yacht 
R. N.Y 20 Non, defeated H. in this race. and that was the 


—2, , .. |schooner Vagrant, owned by Vice- 
|. Robert 1 „San Francisco, defeated Commodore H. 8. Vanderbilt, and this 
L. E. Williams, Culcago, 6~0, ¢—-2, yacht withdrew. . 7 


‘ : 52 ei : Conditions were very satisfactory 
DAVIS CUP TEAMS when the race was sailed. Starting 
“REDUCED TO FIVE 


|at moon under a wind that blew from 

10 to 13 knots, the yaehts had made 
: | 2 barely half of the distance at the first 

British Isles and Australasia Will 

Meet Today in Preliminary 

_ © TieatPittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


mark near Block Island when the 
breeze gave out, At the first turn 
there was barely enough to make 

NEW YORK, New York—Play in the 
préliminary rounds of the Davis Cup 
contest for the lawn tennis team 


steerage’ way, and around the turn 
the wind faded completely. 
by C. F. 
championship of the world is gradu- 
ally narrowing down, with three 


Carolina, again sailed 

Adams 2d; managed to make the turn. 
teams, Denmark, Japan and India, ad- 
yaticed to the seniifinais and the 


at second mark, followed by 
Grayling, and then the drifting con- 
fourth place resting between the Brit- 
ish Isles and Australasia, who will 


tinued “until they were within two 
miles of the finish. At that point they 
caught a light. northerly air that gave 
play their match at Pittsburgh today, 
tomorrow and Saturday. 
The completion of the third and 


them a beat to the finish at the Bren- 
fourth rounds has been delayed one 


ton Reef lightship. 

Monsoon, owned by F. J. Strachen, 
week because the Indian team, which 
recently won from France, cannot 


won the race for the J. E. Hayes 
Cup, offered to 40-footers. The course 
was the first leg of the King’s Cup 
distance and return. Monsoon’s time 
was Sh. 50m. 38. ~~ | 9 

reach the United States on time. This 

postpones the finish of the semifinal 

round, originally scheduled for Au- 

gust 13 to August 20, and brings the 

end of the final rcund, to be played at 


PITTSBURGH GAINS 
IN PENNANT RACE 
Newport, Rhode Island, on August 27. 
The winner meets the United States 


team in the challenge round for this 
famous cup, which has traveled more 
than 100,000 miles in the 20 years 
during which it has been in competi- 
tion. This match will take place at 
the West Side Tennis Club, Forest 
Hills, Long Island, on Septeniber 2, 
3 and 58. 

The Davis Cup contest between the 
tennis-playing nations of the world 
has attracted this year the largest 
number of entries of any athletic 
event. Twelve teams representing as 
many u. ao countries originally 
entered the competition to wrest the 
cup from the United States. 

In the first round, completed July 30, 
the British Isles defeated Spain 3 to 2, 
Anstralasia disposed of Canada easily 
in the matches which were played at 
Toronto, Ontario, Japan won by de- 


Batteries—Doa 
Salle and Smith, Snyder, 
O'Day and Quigley. 


RED SOX WIN FROM > 
CHICAGO. WHITE. SOX 
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Chicago 
Philadelphia 
RESULTS WBPDNESDAY 
Boston 3, Chicago 2 
Detroit at New York (postponed) 
St. Louis at Philadelphia (postponed) 
Cleveland at Washington (postponed) 
: GAMES TODAY 


Chicago at Boston 
Detroit at New York 
Cleveland at Washington 
St. Louis at Philadelphia 


1225 interna meeting with Scot- 
| Yand and Ireland at B on July 25, 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Only one 
game was played in the American 


Baseball League yesterday. The De- 
troit at New York, St. Louis at Phil- 
adelphia and Cleveland at Washing- 
ton games were postponed. The Red 
Sox won their game with the Chicago 
White Sox here by the score of 3 to 2. 
Chicago obtained 10 hits to Boston's 
soa and each team played errorless 
II. 


— 1— 


RED SOX WIN BY 8 TO 2 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 
ton Red Sox won the first game of the 
present series with the Chicago White 
Sox yesterday, 3 to 2. Although the 
Bostonians were outhit, they fell on 
the offerings of U. C. Faber in the 
third inning for two runs after the 
White Sox had tied the score at one- 
all in the same inning. The score by 

New York at St. Louls 


innings: 
Brooklyn at Cincinnati 2 7 
- Philadelphia at Pittsburgh 12 zs or) 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | ti 1 9 0 eign on cy Ay 10 0 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Pitts- wince” teas , a sea vel; Faber and 
burgh increased its lead over both the mopires—Hildebrand and Owens. 


New York, Giants and the Boston . 
Braves yesterday, while New York COLLEGE MANAGERS NAMED 


Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 
RESULTS WEDNESDAY 
Boston 5, Chicago 2 
Chicago 7, Boston 5 
St. Louis 3, New York 2 
Pittsburgh 9, Philadelphia 5 
Brooklyn at Cincinnati (postponed) 
GAMES TODAY 


Boston at Chicago 
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honored was Clifford Price, the Welsh 
Griffiths is un- 
was @uestionably the - outstan 

ked the record, 
: 5 ‘the distange in 494-5s., a 

i ‘The 220-yard dash fell to Griffiths 
28. behind the American, R J. We- 
‘ : : 1887, The other record to be broken 
x | 5 ley Conditions Unfavorable champions when, he cleared Sft. Gin., 
| 2 : 1 at Oxford Uni- 
Metic Club. an untried man, captured 
en fe open the fine time of Zim. yore 


Yoar-mile champion ip 1912 and 1913, 
fi second 
| g Welsh 
the sprinter at the p 
so tremendous a lead did he at- 
ö h record. It was a great 
& AND WINS 23s, This equals the Welsh record of 
~. ELCHO SHIELD 7 

ys ag ts i = RR fers, in 1897, and 11-58. slower than 
: second. 15 Trelandin Famous Shoot at Bis- was in the high jump. Last year J. 
> but this year he jumped öft. Ain. Hig 

versity, cleared only 5ft. Gin. 
the 100-yard dash in 10 8-108. and 
leigh beth : only. other man to finish, 


2466 0 
2000 . per hot ~~ oN * oper’ 
1100 for the low scores sach d 
leading players and scores follow: 


ist day 2d day 

out in out in T’tl 
73 76 71 73 293 
71 77 76 78 296 


The only other We to be so 
who “fot Bngland at 

| Edinburgh in 1914. 
, ent time. In the 

| 440-yard dash he a 
that his opponents dropped out. 
achievement for so young a runner. 
J. Gorman of Newport in 1908, but is 
* : three opponents. oe 1 sei r, in 

“and : ad. the Defeats Teams From England and C. G. Wood, the British amateur, 
—— . . 2 D. Jones of Abergele beat all previous 
A. B. Davies, an 
Bryn Evans, Cardiff University Ath- 
Eat, and each 19 2-68. The only 


: J. H. Brunning, who starred in the 
international, completed the distance 
2-58. under the standard time of 22m. 


W. H. Trovinger, Detroit.. 
M. J. Brady. Detroit 
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J. F. L. Frans. Metropolitan Police 
Athletic Association. and - Finchley, 
who won the English title at Stamford 
Bridge, beat the holder of the two- 


fault from the Philippines team which 
was playing at Shanghai, China, and 
could not keep its engagement. Bel- 


lost to St. Louts, 3 to 2, and the Boston 
Braves divided a double-header, Pitts- 
burgh defeated Philadelphia, 9 to 5. 
Brooklyn and Cincinnati were forced 


WASHINGTON, Pennsylvania — The 


athletic department of Washington and 


Jefferson College has announced the 
appointment of graduate and student 


R. MacDonald, Chicago. 72. 73 78 75 
„T. D. Armour, Edinboro. 
George Cumming, Toronto 
J. H. Kirkwood, Australia 


*Frank Thompson, Missauga 


Num went into the second round by 
eliminating Tzecho-Slovakia, 3 to 2. 

By reason of its victory over the 
French team, India bas advanced toj 
the third round and will meet Japan 
at Chicago on August 18, 19 and 20. 
Denmark won by default from the 
Argentine team, which gave up its 
trip because of the financial difficul- 
ties in that country, and meets the 
winner of the British Isles-Australasia 
contest in Cleveland, Ohio. 


SOUTH DAKOTA HAS | 
FINE TRACK SQUAD] 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota—With 
the election of Orin Jacobson of Sioux 
Falls. as track captain for the season 
of 1922, the University of South Da- 
kota closed orfe of the most success- 
ful track seasons in the history of the 
institution. The team won every meet 
in this locality for the past three years. 
and bid fair to repeat the performance 
next year. : ‘ 

With a sure point winner in every 
event of the program and no man in 
more than two events the South Da- 
kota had an aggregation of which any 
institution in the middle west could 
well be pleased. Practically all the 
credit for the unusual success goes to 
the coaching of J. W. Stewart and the 
individual work of the men them- 
selves, for all the squad, without ex- 
ception, have made their development 
in their stay at the unfversity. 

For a swift track squad, consider- 
ing every branch of work, an éexami- 
nation of the records made in compe- 
tition will prove that the Coyotes were 
the holders of that product the past 
year. In the 100-yard dash, Jacob- 
son had a record of 10s. and Price and 
Absher of 10 1-586. In the 220-yard ne 

| . dash, Jacobson at 221-58, and Price ice. wel every way to trats 
32 Land- Absher at 22 2-5s., were able people for the duties Fone 
476 1489. satisfactorily to meet any competition REY 12 OE: BEA 
: 1 in this sector. In the 120-yard high >: apt ET e 
hurdies, Price holds the 2 1 ene SCHC 17 98 8 0 
Dakota conference record at 15 8-88. one-year course in business en ; AccoUNTING ~ BOOKKEEP Business 
and Dubel runs a close second at ent r ADMINISTRATION-STENOGRAPHY-SECRETARIAL 
—y INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY 

UMITED REGISTRATION - EARLY APPLICATION ADVISABLE ie 

Mew Bulletin upon request 
“NO CANVASSERS OR SOLICITORS EMPLOYED 
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managers for the Coming season. The 
appointees are: R. M. Murphy, retained 
as graduate manager of football and 
basketball; J. A. Wiley, student foot- 
ball manager; Elliott Wever, student 
basketball manager; J. W. Trimble, 
student baseball manager; D. B. 
Stough, track manager, and Melvin 
Knoepp, varsity tennis manager. | 


SCHOOLS. ~ 


FOR GIRLS 
We send students to college on certificate and ex- 
H| amination. Many girls after ſeaving high school do 
not wish to go to college, but desire advanced work 
in a new énvironment with competent instructors, 


M OU ni . selecting studies best meeting their needs. 
| il (Ve offer just these opportunities. Students take 
School} 


English or Literature; otherwise courses are e e. 
All subjects count for diploma. Graduation fro 
6 miles from 
Boston 


mile walk, W. H. L. Ovens, Newport, 
by 220 yards, in the slow time of 15m. 
28s., or 28s. worse than standard time. 
Newport, the holders, were beaten by 
Cardiff, Neath and Barry, in the relay 
race, and thus lost the Sir Thomas 
Dewar Challenge Shield. The chief 
championship results were: cate ae 

100-Yard Dash—Won by Bryn Evans; 
S G. Herring, second; F. D. Blackford, 

ird. 10 8-106. 
be ved Dash—Won by Cecil Grimths ; 
Rryn Evana, second: S. G. Herring, third. 

235. : i , 
144 ert Dash—Won by Cool Griffiths 
i" Mme—49%s. (Finished ne. 
i yard Run— Won by B. Harrhy: F. 
G. d. Pinchin, second; C. Morgan, third. 
Time—2m. 7s. 
~ Qne-Mile Run—Won by J. T. Griffiths: 
Ivor Wintle, second; 8. W. Judd, third, 
Time—4m. 39s. a 

Four-Mile Run— Won dy E. Thomas; 
F. H. Brunning, second. Time—2im. 19%». 
(Two finished.) 

Two-Mile Walk—jwon by J. F. L. 
Rvans; R. H. L. ns, second; T. L. 
Jones, third. Time 15m. 28s, 

120-Yard Hurdles— Won by F. K. Allen; 
T. K. Vaughan, second; W. Titt, third. 
Ti 178. 

High Jump— Won by J. D. Jones, 5ft. 
Ranken. 68 fin.; A. B. Davies, second, 5ft. Gin.; J. 
. f Innes, third, 5ft. in. | 
; — — — — Len Jump— Won by H. C. ‘Williams, 
18ft. In. wa ; 
een * Welsh Inter-Town Relay for the Dewar 
Shield—Won by Cardiff; Neath, second > 
Barry, third. 


|SHIMIDZU. WINS. 
IN THIRD ROUND 
Famous Japanese Player Defeats 
W. F. Johnson in the Newport. 
Invitation Lawn Tennis Singles 


C. R. Murray, Montreal.. 
W. Freeman, Lambton.... 
Nicol Thompson, Hamilton 
E. H. Bannister, Winnipeg 7 
Albert Murray, Montreal. 
W. J. Thompson, Missauga 
Louis Tellier, Boston 

*Seymour Lyon, Lambton. 


to remain idle. 


BRAVES DIVIDE WITH CUBS 

CHICAGO, flHnois—Chicago divided 
a double-header with Boston yester- 
day, the visitors outhitting the Cubs 
in the first game and winning, 5 to 
3. Boston threatened to repeat in the 
second game but an eighth inning 
rally by the Cubs, netting four runs, 
saved them from a double defeat. 
Joseph Oeschger Jr. held the Cubs to 
six hits in the first game. The scores 
by innings: 
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Batteries—Oeschger and O'Neil; Alex- 
ander and Killifer. Umpires—Klem and 
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Second Game 
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Batteries—Martin, Freeman and O Far- 
rell; Scott, McQuillan and Gibson. Um- 
pires— malle and Kiem. 


PITTSBURGH IS WINNER, 9 TO 3 


-PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh slightly increased their 
lead in the National League pennant 
race by defeating Philadelphia yes- 


SCHOOLS 


One Hundred Years of Service 
Attest the Worth of 


The New Hampton 
Literary Institution 
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high school not necessary. a 

Special opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, his- 
torical associations. Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Pipe 
Organ, with eminent Boston masters. | 

Outdoor Sports. We make a specialty of Horseback 
Riding (our own stables); 9 hole Golf Course on the 
property; Tennis, both grass and dirt courts; Field 
Sports; Canoeing. Gymnasium 45 by 90 ft.; Swim- 
ming Pool. ) 

A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 


Domestic Science, Elocution, Art. Excellent Secretaria) 
Courses; Business Management ; Junior College Courses. 


' F Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
Send for New Y ear Book |p Special car for Western girls from Chicage Sept. 27. 


B Snape isnt «faPtesse tre 7 7 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 
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| pessible repudiation in the 


without consulting the rank 
and file of members, are looked upon 
distavor, and will be the subject 
scrutiny, 5 1 on and 

ture. 


| Leaders, Are Attackers 


“Business is suffering from the 
present building trades tieup; men 
out of work are withdrawing from 


1. heir savings accounts, a and this limits 
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settlement.“ 5 
presented are out on 

P. H. McCarthy, presi- 

of the local and state building 
councils, the officials with 
has surrounded himself, 
agreqment to arbitrate the 
the Builders Ex- 
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people to talk- 
C about 3 Almost in- 


tor children and that. 
—— the advertising tends to im: 
— 4 the quality of the selling. Num- 70 


to read ‘More and 
8 the Home, The book- 
eee they are interested 
; as a mere selfish sell- 
. They are glad to sell 

for child 


with - excellent titles, 
books whieh no .good public arcade 
places on its shelves. <.. 

„I saw the flames of speakers ot 
were to appear in a certain book de- 
partment’ each da) of the ‘week’ and 
most of the speakers were authors 
hose es the American Library 
Association would not dream of put- 
ting on its approved lists. We re- 
ceived in the mail a large poster 
which Was so cleverly worded as to 
lead an ynsuspicious librarian to sup- 


pose that all the books listed on the 


poster were approved by an authori- 
tative library periodical and that they 
should ‘therefore be purchased by the 
library to whom this wall poster was 
obligingly sent to save the busy 
librarian’s time. 

“In a department store under the 
sign, ‘ Are a Child’s Playmates. 
See That He Has a Lot of Company,’ 
I saw shelves of good books, to be 
sure, yet the most conspicuous feature | 
of the display was a huge pile of 
copies of Peck's Bad Boy, 


Use of Book Week 


“Now the moral of ali this is that 
the public librarian must be ready to 
use the wonderful opportunity of 
children’s book week in such a way 
that in her community the better 
books .shall receive the emphasis 
rather than the poorer ones. A moral 
too obvious to mention, you think? 
Would that that were true! The state 
library ’ issions, however, even in 
our most progressive library states, 
could tell us of many libraries that 
cling to long sets of children's stories 
thrown out ot the best libraries a 
generation ago. One of the clippings. 
already reefrred to gave a list of the 
most popular juvenile books in the 
local Carnegie Library. Half of the 
titles were of a series too mediocre for 
public brary shelves. The libra- 
rians who bought these books perhaps 
never had an opportunity for special 
study of Idren's literature; but 
what can we say when we learn that 
a chlldten's librarian having received 
a gift of sets of books she considered 
unfit for her children's room shelves, 
passed on the gift to a local charitable 
organization working with children, 
instead of putting the books at, once 
into the furnace? 

“I am ‘wondering if there may not be 

‘of this publicity 


have, doubtless, been looked upon, out- 
side ot pe 8 — at any rate, 
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GIGANTIC CLEANERS & DYERS 
ork 490 & 5504 


THE WINDSOR FARM aa 
even Fe FROM CLEAN 00 


1906 Bjake. Ot. 
The 1 
| : — ge.. DENVER 


ay % | DENVER Cafeteria 
One of the Mest Popular in the West 


.. earvice’.. 
. Cleanliness—-Price-Y ou. 
will find them all at 
Ee een 
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CARL A. KAISEN’S 


HOME OF 
Quality Groceries 
806 HARRISON STREET 


buckle on our armor ieee to fight 
for our principles? Are we prepared 
with arguments that would convince 
every sane and thoughtful citizen that 
our standards for the protection and 
education of his children are just and 
reasonable? Have we thought through 


the reasons why we recommend plac- 


jing some books upon the children’s 
shelves and excluding others from our 
lists?. Do we read and analyze and 
weigh and compare before we buy 
each juvenile book; or do we order, 


without reading, any book by an au- 


thor who has written one good story 
which we did read? Do we accept all 
volumes of a series on the merits of 
the first volume, with which we are 
personally acquainted? What are odr 
standards, really? Are we willing to 
see public money spent on books for 
youth of which the best that can be 
said of them is that they are ‘of no 
particular harm,’ or do we mean to 
give the boys and girls only such as 
are ‘of some particular good?“ 


PROHIBITION OFFICERS 
WARNED BY “CAMELS” 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—That the 
portion of the new state prohibition 


law ,requiring the destruction of all 
dar fixtures is unconstitutional, is the 
‘contention of the Order of .Camels, 
which, on the eve of state action to 
carry out the law, has threatened legal 
battles if law ‘enforcement officials de- 
stroy the property of its members. 
This anti-dry organization has given 
public notice that it will test the legal- 
ity of the measure. Louis M. Kotecki, 
city comptroller, who is grand sheik 


Jot the camels, served notice on W. 


Stanley Smith, state prohibition com- 
missioner; Patrick McManus, sheriff, 
and Jacob Laubenheimer Jr., chief of 


personally 
me damages in the destruction 
“Et is our firm belief that ‘this par- 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Circle Flow wet Store , 


An Indoor 
15 MONUMENT PLACE 
INDI ANAPOLIS 
THE FRANCO-AMERICAN | 


Super Service—Master Cleaners 
30th and Central Ave.—North 8890-—Auto 42760 


Loaaxsrout oo 


W Dye Works 
pba crease 


a. Prem 748. . RICHARDRON, in 
JOHN MEHAFFIE 
SHEET METAL WORK . 


Harde fe, Stöves, Window Glass | 
217-219 Pifth Street 


The A. Grube Co. 


Logansport. Ind.—The Home of 
‘Wooltex Coats La Camille Corsets 
Wooltex Suits Van Raalte Silk Hose 
Wharton Chapeaux Gage Hats 


. 
* 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MEYER 
Cleaner and Dyer 


2 B. METER. 
710 NKensepin Avenue. . 2. 1944 


THE {VEY COMPANY 
Pater ioe. Cebaus ano sbanets 
5 Wicollet Ave., X. 0 Nie, 9058 


Residence, Business and Trackage 


3 


Carnegie eed and Fuel Co. 


RRAL. Fr FUEL SERVICE FI 
ALL THER TIME. is OUR ne an 
1182 iet is Soo Main 6300 


Interest Paid on Checking Accounts 
3 „ 1 


X¥ BALANCES 
We iNVITE YOUR ACCOUNT 
Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 
405 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
Affiliated with the Northwestern National Bank 


When hink of Real Estate, Mort 
7 2 call on or — * 


a tropolitan Bank Bigg, 


SKELLET COMPANY 


' $02 Seuth th St. 


“Our Business is Moving” 
Household Goods & Pianos 


FIREPROOF STORAGE 
Hoeft and McMILLAN 
Z 
‘GROSS 
Cleansitig Laundering 


* 


33535 nae ae 


merchandise have been marked with 
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in Our Big Safety Vaults 
Mave them cleaned by our hand process 
The Better Way 
728 Wicollet Ave.,. 


MICHIGAN 


[The Bank of Toronto 


Incorporated 1865 


- garry. DEPOSIT BOXES for 
care of your BO 

IN. NCES and other 

papers at small annual rental. 
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Ame ACCOUNTS INVITED 


CAPITAL $8,000,000 
RESERVES . ancl 


CORSETS - BLOU 
GLOVES BOSIBRY 
Splendid goods end service st the 


$86_ Tonge, Toroate 
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3 GRAND RAPIDS 


EVERY “BLUE _ 
MEANS A BARGAIN 


The Blue Tag sale which continues 
‘all through July is attracting unusual 
attention, and no wonder. All of the 
hundreds of sale lots of dependable 


blue price cards, and remember, if you 
— | please, that every Blue Tag stands for 
a bona fide reduction in price. 

Remember that this store closes at 
1 p. m. every Saturday during July and 
August. 


Herpolsheimer(’. 
G RAPIDS, MICH. 

A FAMOUS SHOE IMPROVED! 
THE NEW RED CROSS) 
““ARCH-TONE” 

Sctentificaliy constructed to meet the 


demand of business womén and women 
who demand smart shoes that &t com- 


i. st rate oe © Bees 
ND RAPIDS. 


SHANK | 


WOMAN’S BAKERY 
A. LEAKE, 


1. SECTION 
CONSULT US ABOUT YOUR 
NORRIS-PATTERSON | 
LIMIT I 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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PURITAN Ten Limited 
l. LN 814 
SEND YOUR BUNDLS 


LANGLEY’S LIMITED 
CLEANGES AND DYBRS 
works, 289 Sumach St. Tel. N. Gon 


Bees Beco 434 Socks. 20 Semed 
GIBSON ELECTRICS 
LIMITED 
on Sales & 
Station 


. 


828 — 


VAN B.C. 
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Exclusive 8 and 
M.illiners 


575 Granville St., VANCOUVER, B. C. 


JACKSON 


For Cut Flowers and Floral 
ie 


CLARA BROWN. & CO. 


186 Main Street, West 
Telephone Bell 777—Citizens 888 
J. W o KI 
Cleaning Press 
Phone 407 127 FE. Cortland 
ROGER’S LIGHTING SHOP 
OTSEGO HOTEL. BUILDING 


As Summer Wanes 


Wardtobes depleted by vacation activities may 
require rejuvenation, and the August Cléan-Up 
of warm weather — offers many n 
suggestions. of a saving nature. 


Gaylord-Alderman Co. 


JACKSON, MICH. 


- 
and 


vee KALAMAZOO 7 
Oh! See the OCEDAR MOPS! 


an exclamation many times elicited by, oar 
ne ot these in the BRIGHT BAR. 
ASEME where we carry the mops 

and “Come—and Bconomise.” 
J. R. sp SONS & CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


GILMORE BROS. 
Complete stocke — 8 and bigh-grade 
Test them with trial orden 


LA MODE CLOAK HOUSE 


a 100 Se. Burdick Street 
Extensive Shop for Ladies’ Suits, Coats, 
Dresses, Waists. Popular Prices. 
Furniture, Lamps and Novelties 
E. L. YAPLE . 
4th Floor, Gilmore Bros. 
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Clothing. Furnishings, Shoes 
HEAVENRICH’S 
> 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS 


BILLINGS DYEHOUSE 


DRY CLEAMING 
117 Morth 30th Street. BILLINGS. MONTANA ; 


: 2 


THE LADIES STORE. 


igh-Class Men’s Furnishings 
Sole Agents “Jaeger Pure Wool” 
ne Hastings St. W., and 648 Granville st. 
CLUBB & STEW ART, Ltd. 
Men's and Boys Fine 


Clothing and ishin ngs 


815 Hastings Street, West 


The Ingledew Shoe Co. 


QUALITY FOOTWEAR 


666 Granville St., Vancouver, B. C. 
MACDONALD, MARPOLE Co. 
COAL 
WELLINGTON COMOX 
1001 | Main ‘Street Seymour 710 

O. B. ALLAN : 


“The House of Diamonds” 
Specialists in Men's and Women’s Wrist Watches 
Pp Bong a anh to 


teed. 
486-466 GRANVILLE STREET, Corner PENDER 


B. HOLT & CO. 
FURRIERS 


_ 800 Granville St., Vancouver, B. G. 


The Clarke & Stuart Co., Ltd. 
Commercial Stationers 
Printers, Bookbinders 

School Supplies 
550 Seymour Street VANCOUVER. B. g. 


CAMERA and ARTS LTD. 
gees DUNNE, Met, 


developing and . 
610 . es 
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The People’s Popular Store 
— Our Zelt- Serving Grocery Dept. 


UTAH 
OGDEN 
xOuR NEXT PAIR OF  sHOls 


Welk Boor SuoP. t 23 


CANADA 


| THE E INBURCH 


Far-Famed Grill Room 
486 St. Catherine Street West 


eg n WALK-OVER | 


NEXT LOEW'S THEATR® 


FRED L. TOWNLEY 
9 — MATHESON 
n Ane BO 


David David Spencer cer Ltd. 


VANCOUVER - 


General Department Store 
Service 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ; 
A: E. WELDON & COMPANY 
- .. GROCERIES 
1 P 22 and be ane Moments . 
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i play truant from the haying. 
_Not all coun 


When. he was 13 or 14 he was far 
fonder of lying in the shade of some 
leafy tree or wandering over the 
‘wooded hills, than of pitching into the 
very | heavy farm work. Moreover, he had 
an older * Pzekiel, who could 
3 persuaded to take over 
some task assigned to Daniel, allowing 
the latter extra freedom. 
There is a little story told how one 
hot July day the father carefully 
itted a scythe blade to its smooth 
die, or snath, and, handing it to 

6 field with the 
der mowers. 1 obediently 
n cutting his swath through 

„ leaving a clean 
him. Presently, seeing 
en all ahead of him, 


in the branches 
fan old oak growing beside the high- 


Da hiel’s 8 then he may 


way, and lay down in the shade. 

Noontime soon came, and he went 
„with the others to the house for din- 
eee. His E who had been absent 
ing, soon asked him, 


‘ah snath and the long blade 
ced, and if the scythe mowed 


, however, mindful of where 

“himself had placed that scythe, re- 

lied quickly, “It hangs just right to 
suit me, sir!” It was some time 
ater, through the other: workers in 

h 2 that Mr. Webster under- 
the whimsical meaning of young 


ve realized that his son’s bent lay 
ae direction of an education and a 
b career, rather than in swinging 


. scythe in a summer hayfield. 


Baby Lions - 


8 


“Pretty Lady! ‘Pretty Lady!” he shouted at the top of his voice, it's there, get it quick 


The Adventures of 
Diggeldy Dan 
In Which Seal Finds and Loses the 
Spangle Bag 
Copyright, 1921, by The Christian Science 
Publishing Society. All rights reserved. 
As the three adventurers advanced 
they seemed to be carried faster and 
still faster by the force of the cur- 
rent. And thus brought nearer and 
nearer the mouth of the river, the 
White-White Horse, the Pretty Lady 
and that eager-eyed Seal awaited the 
Artzt faraway note of a most longed- 
for sound—the voice of the waves on 
the heach. 
Now, small as were the very pink 
ears of the one with the golden curls, 
Seal’s ears were smaller. But small 
as were his, they were the first to 
detect the sound of the sea. 
“There!” he exclaimed, ever so 
softly, as if it might hear him, There 
it is straight, straight ahead of us.” 
“Yes, you are right,” the Lady re- 
turned, after listening first with the 
one and then with the other of her 
very pink ears. “Only I think it 
comes from a bit to the south.“ 
“Yes, to the south,” nodded Seal, 
as he ceased working his flippety- 
flippers and listened again. “And, of 
course, there must be an island.” 
“A long, ribbon-like one,“ the Lady 
assured him, “that stretches part way 
across the mouth of the river so that 
these very waters wust turn to: the 
right and turn to the left that they 
may go ‘round the ends of it and into 
the sea.” 
“I think F can make it out now,“ 
whispered Seal; “Yes, and a long 
fringe of trees on the shore. of it.” 

“With a very tall, and very black one 
standing much higher than the rest?” 
asked the Lady. 

“Um—an-n-no—oh, yes, there it is! 
It looks like a finger!” 

“The very one,“ answered she. “Now 
I, too, can see it. And it is there— 
near the foot of it—that we will come 
to the Road-that-zgoes-over.” 

“What a funny name,” said Seal. 
“Are there many roada on the island?’ 

“Just cwo. The other runs up and 
down. and is called the Road-that- 
But we will use the one 
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“Now you had beet make ready to 
mount while the water’s still deep,” 
called the Lady. 

So Seal began swimming directly 
over the snowy-white body. Thus, as 
the White-White Horse came nearer 
the shore and so slowly emerged from 
the river, his passenger was lifted 
right up on his back. And the next! 
moment—half plunging and streaming 
with water—the Horse gained the top 
of the bank. 


“Hold tight, Seal,” the Pretty Lady 


called out from over one. shoulder. 

“Oh, Tm all right, thank you,” he 
answered, “I-——_” 

But at that precise moment his very 
words were shaken from his mouth 
like plums from a tree. His whole 
body tossed! In short—and in the 
space of three whisks—Seal found 
himself rolling about on the ground! 

“Wha-wha-wha!” was all he could 
say when he first opened his mouth. 
And at this the Pretty Lady burst into 
peal after peal of merriest laughter. 

“Wha—wha—what in the world 
happened!“ Seal finally demanded, as 
he scrambled frem out the grass and 

e shrubs into which he had fallen. 

“Happened!” cried the Pretty. Lady 
with the blue-blue eyes, “why what 
always happens when a horse or a 
dog comes out of a river?” 

“Why, I don't know,” Seal an- 
swered slowly, blinking his very hard- 
est as he did so. And then he, too, 
started to laugh. “Oh, yes I do. Of 
course I know. Shake themselves, to 
be sure! Why even I do it!” 

“Of course,” answered the Lady. 
“But now,” she continued, “comes the 
question of getting you aboard once 
again.” 

But ever as she spoke and without 
word of command, the White-White 
Horse began to kneel. He knelt first 
with his forelegs and then with his 
hind ones.. And so it was that Seal 
once more mounted behind the Pretty 
Lady. 

The three now passed straight ahead 
through the thickets. “They had gone 
but a short distance when they came 
to the tree that was so like a finger. 
And there they entered the Road-that- 


goes-over. 

Never was a road more straight. In- 
deed, passing as it did through canopy- 
ing trees—trees that leaned across 
overhead to whisper to one another 
(quite as though they knew , the best 
secret in all the world) —passing in 
this way it formed a tunnel through 
the woods. Seal was quite certain 
that, with daylight to aid, one might 
stand at the half-way-spot and see the 

ue o of the sea at one end and the 

of the river at 3 


. moment he ‘ceased 
listen 


| muffied tattoo in the soft sand of the 

road. And then, almost before Seal 
could realize—they were gazing out 
over the ocean. 

There were no trees now—nothing 
but the great, wide beach on which 
the waves broke over, and over and 
over again. The waves wore crests of 
silvery foam, made whiter still by the 
| light of the moon. And the ruffled 
‘edges that “swished” over the sands 
were as white as white could be. 

Now at sight of the sea, Seal gave 
a cry of delight. But at a sign from 
the Lady he was silent again. 

“For it is here,” she whispered, “that 
we may find those runaway Tinkles— 
here where the skirts of the waves 
glide up out of the sea, bringing peb- 
bles and shells along with them.” 

So, the White-White Horse advanc- 
ing ever so quietly, the adventurers 
listened with all their six ears and 
watched with all their six eyes. 

“Boom!” went the waves; and 
“swish” went the skirts of them. But 
in a score and more “swishes” there 
came not even one Tinkle. 

“Away, away, to the wide Dripping 
Ledge, then!” the Lady commanded, 
“for it is plain to my ears there are 
no Tinkles here.” 

And straightway the Horse galloped 
into the sea. Soon Seal saw that by 
the light of the moon they were ap- 
proaching a huge point of rocks. As 
they drew nearer he saw that the end 
of this point ended with a long, mas- 
sivé slab, as flat and twice as high as 
a table. And whenever the sea surged 
against it, this table“ was laid with 
a showy-white cloth—a cloth that was 
woven of foam. But when the surge 
drew away this very same cloth“ 
would melt into rivulets that trickled 
and raced their way back to the rocks 
just. beneath them. This happened 
over and over again. And each time, 

before the surge of the sea came 
to envelope the table—came’ with its 
boom and its roar to fairly bury: the 
whole of it—all would grow still. 

It was at one of these moments that 
the Pretty Lady leaned down and 
bringing her face close to Seal’s ear, 
whispered: 

“It’s the wide Dripping Ledge! Here. 
i am sure, is where we will catch all 
those Tinkles. So if you ‘will swim 
along ever so quietly, perhaps we can 
take them quite by surprise.” 

“Depend upon me to be earetal: 2 
answered Seal. And sliding from his 
place on the White-White Horse he 
swam toward the great table, making 
no more noise than a moth. on a 
windle. As for the Horse he picked 
his way with the greatest of care and 
in this fashion the three drew hear 
the. place where the rivulets trickled 
and raced. 

edi waa tn the’ lead. ‘Wan, atti’ « 
, wae 


ed. . 
And it was then that he, heard t 


n voices of 3 as: 


to come singingly from somewhere 
under the edge of the Ledge. And yet, 
when Seal tried to make sure, the 
surge again swept the rock, spreading 
its foam-cloth and so smothering 
every one of the voices. 

But soon all was silence once more, 
and with the stillness again came the 
voices. This time they seemed to be 
coming from the top of the Ledge. So 
Seal gave a great jump that he might 
look down on it. He was out of the 
water but for a moment and so got 
but a fleeting glimpse of the table-top. 
But that glimpse was enough. For 
there, in the very center of the Drip- 
ping Ledge, he had seen—the Spangle 
Bag! 

“Pretty Lady! Pretty Lady!” he 
shouted at the very top of his voice. 
“It’s there! Up there on the face of 
the Ledge. Get it quick! Get it 
quick!” 

But here the eager-one’s voice was 
swallowed by the roar of the sea. At 
the same moment a great wave broke 
over the table. Never had such a cloth 
been laid on that table before! And 
when Seal turned to make further ap- 
peal to the Lady, he saw that her 
face wore a look of disappointment. 

“The Spangle Bag,” he shouted once 
more, “it’s up tuere—on the top!” 

But the Lady did naught save shake 
her head—stood there on the back of 
her White-White Horse and shook her 


‘curls in the light of the moon. 


“No,” she answered, “no, you are 
wrong. The Bag was there and we 
might have possessed it had you not 
spoiled all with your shouting. For 
by now those swift Tinkles have taken 
it deep down in the sea. Seal! Seal! 
Whatever am 1 to do with you!” 

But before that most abashed one 
could even say he was sorry, the 
Pretty Lady was smiling again. 

“Never mind,” she cried merrily, 
“we'll outwit them yet.” 

“And, Oh, please, please, do try me 
again,” pleaded Seal. 

“Try you!” the Pretty Lady re- 
peated, “why now comes the time 
when you'll be the most needed of all. 
So hearken most carefully to wat I’ve 
to say: Away to the south, and the 
third of a half of a long swim past 
the fifth point of rocks, is a cove that 
loops out of the sea. In the back of 
this cove is the Arch of the Spray- 
bows; and in the floor of the Arch 
is the Pool-of-the-shells. Tou are 
listening ?” 

“To every tiniest word,” Seal an- 
swered eagerly. 

“Now not far from the Pool are 
three moss-coveréd rocks. And it is 


near those that: we will meet just at 


dawn-time. 

Meet,“ pussied Seal; “You mean 

you are going to leave me?” | 
At this v moment,” the blue- 
eyed: one answered. “And while 1 
land and so come into the cove 
behind, you will have reached it 
the sea. Who knows, you 
Tinkles as you Journey 


if I:do, Tl try to hold a quiet: 


Drawn for The Christian Science Moniter 


tongue,” answered Seal ruefully. 

“Off with you, then!” the Lady cried 
laughingly, as she turned her White- 
White Horse once more toward the 
shore. And so, she seeking the beach 
while Seal put out to sea, they parted 
to meet in the dawn-time. 


Things to Make Out 
of Plants 


Do you know the number of pretty 
things you can make with flowers or 
plants? It is fun to make these things 
or a hot summer’s day when you like 
to stay out under some shady tree in 
the yard or out on the porch, where 
it is cool. 

If you have daisies growing in the 
yard or growing wild on near-by land, 
gather a big bouquet and then pick off 
the heads close to the stems. 

Get a strong needle with a big eye 
and some coarse white or black thread 
and then you are ready to 
daisies just as you would string 
beads, only in place of putting your 
needle through a little hole as you do 
wher you string beads, you put your 
needle right through the big yellow 
center of the daisy. 

If you. have a long thread you can 
make a long string of daisy heads and 
make necklaces, bracelets, and wreaths 
for your head. 

If you want to make things of grass, 
gather long blades of fine strong grass 
and take three blades and braid them 
together. If you want a strong braid, 
make three braids and then braid 
these three braids together. With 
these braids you can make baskets, or 
hats for your dolls, or bracelets for 
their arms. 

Boys can make things out of doors, 
too. Wouldn't it de fun to make an 
umbrella that you could carry to keep 
off the rain or the sun? 

To make an umbrella, you want to 
get an apple that is round and firm. 


Pick branehes of shrubs or trees or. 


flowers like sumac, goldenrod or 
ferns. Whittle the end of each 
branch to a sharp point and then stick 
it in the apple, going around in a cir- 
cle until the apple has the branches 
stuck in like spokes on a wheel. Then 
get a strong stick and put in the bot- 
tom of the apple and you have a good 
handle by which.to carry the umbrella 
up over your head. 

If you want the umbrella tö have a 
good, thick cover, weave small 


branches or long grass back and forth. 


between the spokes and this will make 
the cover strong and sturdy. 


The Garden Hose 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The gardener sprays the summer lawn 
And leaves the sprinkler there; 

We watch the rainbow that it makes 
When the sunbeams fill the afr. 


And when we crowd. too very close, 
That sprinkler—strange to tell— 


Not only sprinkles all the lawn 


But sprinkles us, as well! 
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negotiations between the parties concer 
Se wo ancy ee at 12 * 
tpected t industry will shortly be established 
a definite ent basis. The Mining Industry 
pare} of last year, 8 rejected by the Miners 
‘ Fetleration, has now been accepted, and great efforts are 
"being madé to comply with all n conditions, so that 
77. st 16, the date 
which, 0 it would automatically lapse. The 
most in feature of this act is the provision it 
makes for the joint control of the industry by workers 
and owners through pit committees, disttict committees, 
area boards and national boards, Each committee will 
be composed of equal numbers of workers and owners’ 
representatives, and at no point in the chain of. manage- 

ment is any advantage given to either partʒ. 
rovisions are considered in. connec- 
tion with the ioe ane that, under the settlement arrived 
at a few weeks ago, the men are to receive 87 per cent of 
the profits and the owners 13 per cent, it will be 
seen that the mines will, in future, operate under a system 


quite unique in the history of industry. The system of 


profit-sharing has, of course, already been widely tested, 
and with the most satisfactory results, hut the settlement 
arrived at in the mining industry in Great Britain is 
something much more than a system of profit-sharing. 
When the various boards and committees are duly formed, 
the system of joint control will be complete, and the pos- 


sibility of strikes in the future will. be practically elim- 


inated. What the effect of such a settlement on other 
industries will be it is impossible to say, but there can be 
little doubt that, from the 16th of August onwards, the 
progress of the mining industry will be watched with 
tremendous interest by every other industry in Great 
Britain and, indeed, throughout the world. 

At present it looks as if coal mining were not only 
leading the way to an entirely new industrial régime, but 
to an immediate trade rehabilitation in Great Britain of 
the most welcome description. Unemployment is stil! 
excessive throughout the country; nevertheless, since the 
settlement of the strike, it has been decreasing at the rate 
of something like 50,000 a week. . 


The 3 of Governors 


, under 3 jury indictment for acts alleged 
1 have deen gommitted while he was Treasurer of the 
State, there was quite definite promise of a clash between 
the executive and the judicial authority concerning the 
immunity, or lack of inimunity, of a governor from the 
jurisdiction of the courts. Acting upon advice of his 
counsel, Governor Small declared it to be bis intention, 
for the good of the State, to refuse to submit to arrest. 
Subsequently there have been intimations that this claimed 
right of immunity would be waived, and that the ques- 
tion of the guilt or innocence of the Governor under the 
grand jury’s charges would be determined by a jury of 
his peers. It goes without saying, of course, that Gov- 
ernor Small, in voluntarily submitting himself to the 
jurisdiction of a coordinate branch of the state govern- 
ment, should he decide so to do, will be controlled, not 
by what he will be persuaded may be the law governing 
such matters, but by the belief, being convinced of his 
own innocence of the crimes charged, that exoneration, 
following a fair and impartial trial of the charges against 
him, is more to be desired than the successful maintenance 
of à fiction of the law, evidently established upon the 
presumption that the king can do.no wrong. 

But there are many good and sufficient reasons, view- 
ing the matter in the light presented by the Governor’s 
legal advisers, why this fiction, or precedent, of the law 
should be jealously guarded. Of course, Governor 
Small's decision to waive the personal immunity which 
surrounds him during his official tenure, should he finally 
decide to waive: it, would establish no precedent which 
should be accepted as the controlling unwritten law of the 
future, because the right which has been declared to be 
his is clearly provided by the Constitution of the State. 
So clear is the provision, accepting the brief of his attor- 
neys as a correct statement of the law, that it is doubtful 
if the Governor can legally waive the protection which the 
fundamental law places around the chief executive officer 
of a state. The theory of all government in the United 
States, in its federal expression and in the individual 
commonwealths, is that each branch of the government, 
the executive, the legislative, and the judicial, while co- 
ordinated, is separate and distinct in its jurisdiction and 
functions. Unauthorized inter ference of one branch of 
the government with another branch is presumed to be 
made impossible by wise constitutional provisions. Even 
where, in ordinary circumstances, or judged by the usual 


standards, there might admittedly be sufficient reason for 


inter ference by one branch of the 182 with the 
funetions or the personnel of a coordinated branch, broad 
considerations of public policy would seem to dictate the 

‘wisdom of permitting such interference. As has been 
pointed out in the discussion of Governor Small’s posi- 
tion his attorneys, it is conceivable that the chief 
executive 5 7 of a state might become the victim of a 


. element. To compel at least a temporary interrup~ 
‘tion of the executive functions of government while its 
chief officer awaited trial in jail or served a sentence in 


state = ‘after conviction on trumped-up — 
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peroration. 


-sammption of pm die firs Fons acts of am mal- 
and nonfeasance committed while in office, suf · 

~ficient provision is made for his impeachment. There 
is no immunity where the official oath of an incumbent 
been violated. But in the Illinois case, as has been 
said. the alleged offenses are charged as having been com- 
mitted prior to the election and inauguration of the 
Governor. For such alleged acts he is not, clearly, an- 
swefable in ptoceedings. But if the pre- 
sumption of guilt is thaintained, there will come a time, 
and shortly, when even a governor of a state will be 
- compelled to answer to the law. No statute of limitations 
runs in his favor and against the state, When Governor 
Small's tenure of office shall end, as it will, oes at 
the expiration of his present term, unless the charges 
against him. are satisfactorily disposed of in the mean- 


time, he will be amenable, as every private citizen in the 


land is amenable, to the just processes of the law in such 
It is more than a.theory of 


caseq made and provided. 
the law that.there is no continuing immunity for those 


who knowingly trameress the law. 


President Harding at Plymouth 


Ir is evident that President Harding’s presence at 
Plymouth the other day, in connection with the Pilgrim 
tercentenary celebration, was just what was needed to 
drive home the major significance of the observance. 
His speech was very effective in emphasizing the Pilgrim 
purpose as a factor in the national life of the United 
States. As an exposition of the meaning of that pur- 
pose, those utterances, coming, from the chief representa- 
tive of the people, the head of the nation, must have 


given to thousands of his hearers a new, or at least a 


better, conception of the true ‘spirit of America. So, 


without much doubt, the President's phrasing of the 


matter, like his presentation of numerous other matters of 
deep concern to the public since his assumption of his 
present office, had in it something of the nature of high 
service. He directed attention to the forces which, 
Puritan England, made steadily for political liberty * 
religious freedom. He showed how this movement had 
its full fruition in America, and pointed to the inevitable 
tendency of ideals so developed, “under divine guidance 
that is ever recognized,” to establish a “splendid structure 
of human brotherhood in peace and understanding.” 

All who noted the President's expression of his con- 
viction that that indomitable spirit, With which the 
Pilgrims faced the perils of an unknown land for the sake 
of conscierice, represents that which is truest and best 
in the America of today,” could hardly fail to realize 
that he was exalting, not race or lineage, but the heroism 
which simply and devoutly seeks to uphold what is right, 
just because/of its rightness, regardless of the effect 
upon personal preferment, comfort, or advantage. There 
are elements amongst the citizenship of the United States 
togay which decry the Puritan heritage, and seek to 
divert attention from the peculiar relationship of the 
Pilgrims to the national development. Vet the nation 
as a whole can hardly do either of these things without 
turning its back upon all peculiarly American forms and 
customs, which would base the freedom of the individual 
upon individual conscientiousness, upon the individual ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for the general welfare, with- 
out which, indeed, personal liberty must degenerate into 
mere license. 

There was a swelling ‘optimism in the President's 
Doubtless the nation sympathizes with his 
enthusiasm for the new hope of peace through a confer- 
ence of the nations, and the prospect that there will be, 
within the country, a recovery from distress and depres- 
sion. ‘The echoes are readily ‘started by such words as 
those of his concluding sentence. Solvent financially, 
sound economically, unexcelled in industry, resolute in 
determination and unwavering in faith,” were the terms 
in which he described the status of the United States 
today. Such terms indicate a prosperous nation, a nation 
well-to-do.- Yet somehow they do not seen: to take fully 
into account the growing number of individuals who are 
at this moment out of work, or the stragglers who are 
beginning to make their appearance at the back doors 
of prosperous dwellings seeking assistance in the shape 
of odd jobs that will bring the cost of a meal or two. 
They almost appear to overlook the many who, if social 
surveys ate to be trusted, seem ill fitted to take an intel- 
ligent share in the duties of ‘citizenship because they are 
underfed. Is a nation altogether sound economically 
when food and fuel are so costly that men and women, 
earning fairly good pay in steady jobs, can. nevertheless, 
hardly afford to have all they need of either? - Doubtless 
the President's words should be taken as betokening an 
encouraging. outlook for everybody. Yet those who 
read or repeat them will do well to consider that there is 
yet a question of the soundness and the solvency of the 
country, at least morally, when, in a domain as rich and 
as amply supplied as is the United States today, anybody 
who is willing to work may yet find difficulty in earning 
food enough to feed himself and family, or fuel enough 
to guarantee them warmth through the rigors of winger. 


Cowes } 


ONCE every. year, about now, the little seaside town 
of Cowes, at the mouth of the Medina, in the Isle of 
Wight, has greatness thrust upon it. True, Cowes might 
be inclined to dispute the point and to msist that if it was 
not born great, yet by reason of its spacious roads and 
excellence of situation, for all who love to sail a boat, it 
has achieved greatness. Well, there is some justice in 
the contention. Cowes’ is undoubtedly one of the great 
yachting centers of the world, and, at all times, during 
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t year in year out Cowes, com- 

ho have always lived there or people 

who have come. to live there from the mainland, induced 

to do so by that love which all Hampshire folk ‘have for 

The Island, Then, in the Cowes of all the rest of the 

year, winter and summer alike, there are always to be 

found the “excursionists,” those who have come over in 

the ferry from Portsmouth or in the ferry from Ryde, 

just for the sake of the trip across the blue waters of the 

Solent. They “do”. the little town, between boats, or if 

they have been there before, as most of them have, many 

times, they just sit around on the Parade, and watch the 

wonderful panorama which the Solent always presents on 
a fine day. 

But the Cowes of Cowes Week would not be recog- 
nizable in this description. The resident is submerged ; 
the excursionist is submerged, and Cowes gives itself 
over to receiving Mayfair. For Cowes Week is the last 
of that curious round of events which marks the progress 
of the London season. It is unique in its way. When 
London goes to Ranelagh, or to Wimbledon, or to Hen- 
ley it generally comes back again in the evening, or at 
most in a day or two. But when it goes down to Cowes 
it does so to celebrate a final gathering before scattering 


‘to the ends of the earth. When the last motor car has 


‘taken the Portsmouth Road and the last train, en route 


for Cowes, has left Waterloo, there is “no one in Lon- 
don.“ As a matter of fact, there are almost as many 
as there were before, but such is the way of it. At any 
rate, the London season is over. And Cowes springs, 
for a brief moment, into the limelight. Cowes Week, 
however, is very far from being merely a social affair. 
What Henley is to rowing, Cowes is to yachting, and 


almost every year Cowes sees some notable achievement, 
some new record, some specially surprising exhibition 


: Commonwealth about £30,000,000. baba fe the reason 
for this generous provision for men : 
deserved the very 


of skill. | / 
Editorial Notes 


OproneEnts of the Hughes Government regarded the 
war gratuity scheme for Australian soldiers as a trump 


election card which would cost the taxpayers of the 


that their. Bake ould give 
it cannot be denied that the government has 2 ful. 
filled its election pledge. Figures now made publi¢ by 
the Acting Prime Minister, Sir Joseph Cook; show that 
so far interest-bearing bonds, free of taxation, have been 
issued for nearly £26,000,000, and the probable issue will 
include an additional £2,000,000. Of the bonds issued, 
about £16,000,000 have been cashed by the government 
and private employers, and the remainder will be re- 
deemed on the day of maturity, in 1924. A noteworthy 
fact brought out by Sir Joseph Cook has been the number 
of soldiers who have not applied for their war bonds, in 
many cases from*the highest motives of patriotism. 


THE members of the International Association of 
Journalists, under the leadership of Sir Harry Brittain, 


have made what may be called a triumphal tour through , 


Belgium as guests of the municipalities of the country. 


‘Courtesy and cordiality were everywhere met with; more, 


jugiism dictated that the British National Anthem 
and “Rule Britannia” should be heard on every possible 
occasion. Though as guests the members of the asso- 
ciation did not have to undo their purse-strings, they have 
taken home with them golden opinions of Belgium as a 
tourist’s country. And no wonder, since it appears that 
you may roam at will in the land for fifteen days for the 
moderate sum of two pounds in English money. 


TRE Scala Theater, which has produced some of the 
best natural history and educational films in London, 1s 
now to be the home of plays in Yiddish, and the greatest 
of Jewish actresses has arrived from America to inaugu- 
rate the new venture with the French play “Madame X.” 
The programs will be printed in English, but the theater 
will otherwise be given up entirely to Yiddish, and it 
is expectéd that many among the 500,000 Jews who 
reside in London will patronize the theater. With the 
example of Moscovitch as encouragement, English produ- 
cers will certainly keep a watchful eye on Scala produc- 
tions. Who is to say that a Rachel will not be forth- 


enth 


| ming; : 


Boy Scouts are proving themselves to be useful mem- 
bers in these days. It is getting to be the usual thing 
to look to them for assistance in any great public emer- 
gency, as well as in the carrying on of all the popular 
“drives” and campaigns that have a public benefit in view. 
And the thing to be put down in the record is that the 
Scouts are measuring up to tae demands, They are giving 


a surprisingly good account of themselves, and they are 


not getting puffed up over it. Their work in seating the 
spectators in the great stands for the Pilgrim Pageant in 
Plymouth, in this week of President Harding’s visit, is 
only another reminder that their success in handling 
crowds is not the least part of their achievement. 


It 1s not so much the fact that one firm of candy 
makers in New York has cut the price of gum drops from 
39 cents a pound to 15, with other kinds reduced propor- 


tionately, as it is the accompanying confession that candy 


men, generally, have been making 300 per cent on their 


sales, that seems worth noting. However, it is easy to 
infer that, after this long experience with war conditions, 
a profit of only 50 per cent, while admittedly normal, will 
seem almost like taking a loss. 


— 


